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li Irish roads in the eighties had not been 


so bumpy, we might not have the pneu-_ 


matic tyre to-day. For it was while driving 
around his practice in the Irish countryside 
that a successful veterinary surgeon began 
to wonder how to produce a tyre that would 
overcome vibration. From his musings there 
gradually crystallised an idea, and with ordinary 


sheet” rubber, canvas, and a pair of scissors, 
John Boyd Dunlop made in 1888 the first prac- 
tical pneumatic tyre. This crude tyre has evolved 
into the safe, reliable Dunlop tyre you ride 
to-day. The rubber, canvas and scissors have 
grown into great factories all over the world, 
giving employment to hundreds of thousands 
of skilled workers. In Ireland, the Dunlop 
factory at Cork continues the work 
begun so many years ago, builds: a 
Dunlop tyre stronger and more reliable 
than even its, inventor dreamed possible. 
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PALESTINE 
By THE EDITOR 


HE reaction to Miss Munroe’s review of Arthur 

Koestler’s Thieves in the Night was a batch of letters 

out of which we published two under “ Public 
Opinion.’ It is natural that it should be easy to find the 
quick in our readers in any reference to the present state 
of things in Palestine. If men’s conscience did not yell | 
easily now, in face of any restrictions on the Jewish escape — 
from the savagery of the European conditions which have 
disgraced Christendom, then one could find it no easy 
task to hold on to the high vision of the destiny of man. 
Somewhere, out the road in history, there will be a state 
of things where the Jewish farmer, worker, technician, 
intellectual, will be neighbour to the Partners, workers, 
technicians, intellectuals of his world. It is I think . 
important to remember that the backwardness with which 
Christians are afflicted, and out of which the misfortunes 
of the Jews arise, is not in the nature of man, but forced 
on him by the conditions under which people live. 

I have no doubt but that in Palestine there are Jews and 
Arabs who share ideas on a way of life there, in which the 
Jewish-Arab conflict would disappear. But their solution 
would give no place to outside Imperialism within Palestine; 
just as there are Hindus and Moslems in India, Catholics 
and Protestants in Belfast who would share ideas on a way 
of life which would end their conflicts, but in those cases, 
too, no place would remain for an Imperialist ring-master. 
These solutions are in the mind of powerful and. growing 
sections of the British people also and therein lies the weak. 
ness in most contributions to the discussions on Palestine, 
they do not reflect the integrating influences at work in 
Britain, as in the world, 
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[ think, too, that in saying this one is challenged by the 
event in Palestine to speak his mind on the present cam- . 
paign there. I have no doubt in the world but if I were 
in Palestine in these days of fear, | would harbour and 
shield the terrorists because of my understanding of their 
despair. For if at the end of their story of mass murder 
and degradation the world has no gesture to make to. the 
Jews but to patrol the lane-ways of their escape, then 
what can the world expect but that the most generous 
spirits among the survivors will sacrifice themselves on 
its doorstep to the shame of us all, the authors of their 
despair ? 

The Jewish-Arab aspect of the conflict is not difficult to 
understand. Illustrations of it abound in Ireland. The 
transfer of farmers from the Gaeltacht to the Midlands 
slowed down in face of the hostility that would have 
developed if undertaken on a scale of any real significance to 
the Gaeltacht. Only by steps to raise the level of living for 
the impoverished and landless men of the Midlands could 
mass migration of Irish men and women, Irish-speaking 
men and women, Catholic Irish-speaking men and women 
from the rocks of the west to the good-lands of the 
Midlands be made possible. It is not in patriotism nor in 
racial antagonism that the Jewish-Arab conflict can be 
seen any more than in problems of antagonism in our land. 

On a matter so much heated that the ordinary human 
values are obscured homely illustrations serve a purpose : 
even where they over-simplify. In my home townland a 
Jew could buy a small farm and come to live among us, 
and we should be neighbours to him ; *if a neighbour 
began raising talk against him we would elbow one another 
and wink, for we should see he had his eye on the farm for 
himself, and one of us would quickly tell him so. We 
would run to him if his cow were in a bog, sit by his fire 
and welcome him to ours. For his way of life would be 
clear to us and we should not be concerned whether he 
went to Mass with us or to the Protestant service in the 
afternoon or a synagogue, But if he settled among us, 
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and set up as a moneylender, his way of life would be 
mysterious to us, his ways of meeting his difficulties would 
be distasteful and one night sure enough his windows 
would be broken. But we force the Jews into money- 
lending and kindred ways of living, just as in the pre- 
emancipation days Catholics were forced into money- 
lending in Dublin. Yet where the Jew turns moneylender 
it is not on account of his religion but in spite of it. The 
explanation is in our society and the place we force many 
Jews to occupy within it. 

The state of the Jews in Palestine, and in many odd 
corners of the world, calls for urgent interference by normal 
people in all lands to force a solution from the world 
of our day. And whatever one might do in the circum- 
stances in Palestine if chance placed him there, con- 
troversy outside Palestine must relate itself to the fact 
that the great mass of people everywhere, and no less 
the great mass of people in Britain, favour a solution 
which will permit Jews to have normal lives, in whatever 
portion of the earth may be their national home in the first 
instance, and in all lands where they make themselves 
citizens, or are born into citizenship, and it should be 
Ireland’s boast that the Irishman who is a, Jew has no 
reason to be aware of it in his day-to-day life. But here, 
as elsewhere, the basis for such intelligent behaviour must 
be sought in a state of society which admits normal occupa- 
tion to all its members. 


JIM LARKIN 


by PATRICK KAVANAGH 


Be told to the children, for he was more 

Than a labour-agitating orator— — 
The flashing flaming sword merely bore witness 
To the coming of the dawn: ‘ Awake and look ! 
The flowers are growing for you, and wonderful trees, 
And beyond are not the serf’s grey Docks, but seas— 
Excitement out of the Creator’s poetry book. 
When. the Full Moon’s in the River the ghost of bread 
“Must not haunt all your weary wanderings home. 
‘The ships that were dark galleys can become 
Pine forests under winter’s starry plough 
And the brown gantries will be the lifted head 
Of man the dreamer whom the gods endow.’ 


Ne with public words now can his greatness 


And thus. I heard Jim Larkin shout above | 

‘The crowd who wanted to turn aside 

From Reality coming to free them. ‘Terrified 

They hid in the clouds of dope and would not move. 
They eat the opium of the murderer’s story 

In the Sunday newspapers ;_ they stood to stare 
Not at a blackbird but at a millionaire 

Whose horses ran for Serfdom’s greater glory. 
And ‘Tyranny trampled them in Dublin’s gutter 
Until Jim Larkin came along and cried 

The call of Freedom and the call of Pride 
And Slavery crept to its hands and knees 

And Nineteen Thirteen cheered from out the utter 
Degradation of their miseries. 
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THE BEGGARS 
By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


HE blind man’s eyes were white. The sightless 

pupils were concealed beneath the drooping upper 

lids. The lids were naked. He had been blind from 
birth, so that the lashes had withered through inaction. 
The rims of the lower lids were turned outwards, making 
a half circle of moist rose-coloured flesh around each white 
eyeball. . 

His head was raised and poised slightly to one side, 
motionless, as if forever waiting for the coming of light. 
It looked sculpted that way, with oblong white slits, sem1- 
circled by moist red flesh, for eyes. His ears were beauti- 
ful. They had assumed the functions of sight. The |. 
faintest sounds did not escape them. Their constant 
warnings gave his face a tortured expression. Not only 
his nose and his mouth, but even the skin on his cheeks 
and forehead quivered at each warning. 

His head looked arrogant and priestly, poised that way, 
motionless, as if sculpted. His cheeks were ruddy and 
well covered with flesh. His forehead was high and 
broad. He was bald above the temples, but the rest of 
his skull bore a thick crop of grey hair, cut short and well 
combed. His skin was clear and fresh. 

His voice, too, was arrogant like that of a rich priest, 
as he cried to those who passed through the gateway : — 

‘I wish you all a happy death. None of you knows the 
hour, or the place, or the circumstance. So it’s well to 
be prepared. There’s no better way than by helping the 
afflicted. Earn the blind man’s blessing. Heip the 
blind man and he’ll wish you all a happy death.’ 

Not one-of the crowd took notice of him, or of the little 
bag in his outstretched left hand. It was a leather bag, with 
a green cord laced around the mouth. His plump, clean 
fingers shifted around the mouth of the bag, as he shook 
it at those who passed.» At the end of each speech, he 


listened for a few moments with his head poised. ‘Then 
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he licked his lips, shrugged his shoulders and began once 
more: 

‘I wish you all a happy death. None of you knows. 
the four... 

He sat crouched on a block of stone to one side of the 
gateway. A long black overcoat covered the whole of his 
burly figure. It had rained all night and during part of 
the previous day. The earth of the gateway, worn bare 
by the hooves of cattle, was now a mass of mud and water. 
The end of his overcoat was steeped in the wet mud. He 
had placed his bowler hat, face downwards, on the earth. 
It was completely covered with mud, thrown up by the 
plunging feet of those who passed. / 

The gateway was right in the centre of the racecourse. 
The people passed through it on their way from the road 
to the green-roofed stands, which crowned the rising slope 
beyond. The road was two fields away on the other side. 
There was a crowd of motor coaches and jaunting cars 
halted down there. And the column of people, hurrying 
to the race stands, were importuned by many other beggars 
on the way. All the other beggars received coins. 

In the field nearest the road, there was a thin man selling © 
tips. He wore a peaked cap and a shabby grey belted 
_ jacket. The tips were written on slips of paper, enclosed 
in tiny envelopes, which he sold for threepence each.» He 
did a brisk trade with them, for he was very active and 
loud-mouthed. He ran to and fro, along the column of 
hurrying people, like a collie dog worrying sheep, yapping 
and offering his envelopes. 

The back stretch of the course, where the horses were 
tun, lay between this field and the second one. There 
were white wooden railings on either side of the course. 
As the people crossed it through two little picket gates, 
they halted to have a look at the jumps. There was a 
water jump on one side and a double ditch on the other. 
A youngish woman with red hair, wearing a black shawl 
over a ragged blue dress, stood singing on the bright green 
sward in the middle of the enclosed track. Her daughter, 
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a child of ten, went among the halted people with a tin 
mug. There was hardly a person that resisted her piteous 
cry and the forlorn expression on her weazened face. . 

‘Good luck to one and all,’ she chanted. ‘May the 
orphan’s blessing bring ye luck.’ 

The second field sloped sharply down from the course 
to the gateway by which the blind man sat. In this field, 
all down the slope on either side of the hurrying people, 
there were many beggars. Chief among them was a young 
man who stood on a grassy knoll playing an accordion. 
The young man had a handsome girlish face, topped with 
luxuriant black hair. His moll did the begging for him, 
using his cap to collect the coins. She got so many pennies 
that she had to empty the cap now and again into the sagging 
pockets of her raincoat. 

The hurrying people, so generous to the other beggars, 
went past the blind man in the gateway with the fixed 
stare of cattle stampeding in a herd. The more active of 
them leaped the puddle. The majority waded through 
it stolidly, throwing mud on his hat and on his coat with 
their indifferent feet. And yet he kept repeating his speech 
arrogantly, unmoved by their indifference. 

Like a talking statue, perched on a block of stone beside 
the gateway, he intoned in his priestly voice : 

‘IT wish you all a happy death. None of you knows 
the “hope. ‘ 

The crowd began to thin. Up above around the stands, 
the bookmakers were already shouting the odds on the 
first race. A tall man came down the slope at a run 
towards the gateway. He carried his hat in one hand and 
a heavy blackthorn stick in the other. His grey overcoat 
was unbuttoned. ‘The ends of his trousers were clamped 
above his ankles with cycling clips. His shoes were white 
with mud. His blue serge suit was spattered with it right 
up to his waist. A gold watch-chain crossed his slightly 
corpulent stomach. His brick-red face was dotted with 
beads of sweat. The top of his skull was bald. Thin 
wisps of fair hair were combed across it horizontally. They 
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lay matted against the heated white skin. He had buck 
teeth. | | 

He was half-way across the puddle when the blind man 
began his speech afresh. He started, looked at the blind 
man and slackened his pace. He halted a few yards beyond 
the gateway. Then he frowned and raised his stick high 
above his head, as if threatening the blind man with it. 
With his stick raised that way, he walked back and stood 
in the middle of the gateway, facing the beggar. His 
little blue eyes looked frightened and he was muttering 
something inaudible. The blind man finished his speech 
and licked his lips. Then the tall man lowered his stick, 


_- frowned, looked about him furtively and opened his mouth 


wide. He grinned from ear to ear. He stooped, hunched 
his shoulders, spat on his stick and uttered a wild yell. 

‘ I have it,’ he cried exultantly. ‘I have it!’ 

Startled by the yell, the blind man had half-risen from 
the block of stone and then paused on bent thighs, listening 
intently. Hearing the tall man’s words, he hurriedly 
withdrew the hand that held the little bag. 

‘Eh?’ he cried fiercely. ‘ What have you got, you 
thief? Are you robbing the blind ?’ : 

The stranger made off up the slope towards the book- 
makers at a run, waving his stick and shouting at intervals : 

‘I have it. Blood an’ ouns ! I have it!’ 

In great agitation, the blind man searched the interior 
of his little bag. There was only one penny there, one that 
he had himself deposited at the beginning to encourage 
the charitable. He sat down once more, looking puzzled. 
His nose twitched and he shifted his ears hither and thither, 
trying to catch some sound that would explain the strange 
event. Then he started and groped about on the ground 
for his hat. He found it, picked it up and put it on his 
knees. He passed his fingers suspiciously over the crown. 
Discovering that it was fouled his face contorted with anger. 

‘Let the blind man’s curse fall on whoever did it!’ he 
cried. | | 

His voice had ‘lost its priestly arrogance, It was spiteful, 
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guttural and indistinct. His countenance looked 
vicious. 

‘I wouldn’t mind them going past without putting a 
red penny in my bag,’ he continued. ‘It’s the price of 
me for coming to this sinful place, looking for charity. 
But he jeered at mel’ 

He suddenly went into a frenzy of rage. He leaned 
forward, with -his hat clutched between his knees, spat 
and then stamped on the ground with both feet several 
times in quick succession. He shook himself like a wet 
dog and cried in a loud voice that was hoarse with hysteria : 

‘ He jeered at me. He threw dirt on my hat and jeered 
at me. He jeered at the poor blind man. My curse 
on him!’ . 

The last few stragglers were now passing through the 
gateway. They glanced at the enraged beggar without 
comprehension. Then they hurried up the slope, staring 
fixedly at the stands, around which the bookmakers were 
shouting frantically. The first race was about to run. 
The horses had already emerged from the paddock and 
they were cantering down the course past the stands. The 
other beggars, however, coming in a group to the rear of 
the stragglers, halted at the gateway. Having no interest 
in the race, they gathered about their blind colleague. 

‘What ails you, poor man?’ the singing woman said 
to him. ‘ Why are you shouting ?’ 

The blind man ceased his tirade as soon as he was 
addressed. He made no answer for some time. The 
trembling of his body gradually subsided. His face 
became cunning. His sensitive ears shifted _ restlessly, 
trying to explain the voice. His forehead was furrowed. 

‘ Who is that?’ he said at length. 

‘“Musha, you poor man,’ she said, ‘it’s only a singing 
woman that heard you let out of you. So I’m asking you 
what ails you. Was it how some rascal robbed your 
begging bag ?’ ; 

Again the blind man waited before making a reply. 
He was drawing in deep breaths through his nostrils, in 
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the effort to recover his priestly dignity. He had gone 
into a rage when startled, just as a hedgehog raises his 
quills. Now that the danger had passed, he was masking 
his wild power. His head again became motionless like 
a statue, poised to one side, with oblong white slits for eyes. 
The only sign of his rage that remained was a slight 
twitching of his delicate nostrils. 

‘ Indeed, nobody stole out of my bag,’ he said arrogantly, 
‘for there was nothing there to steal, only the penny I put 
there myself. It was how a man jeered at me, after throwing 
dirt on my hat. A wicked man. I put the curse of the 
blind on him!’ | 

‘ Arrah, sure it wasn’t at you at all he shouted,’ said the 
black-haired young man with the accordion. ‘I saw the © 
man doing a caper in front of you and he shouting. It 
was drunk he was. He did a caper in front of me, too, 
but he gave Dulcie a sixpenny piece. He meant no harm.’ 

‘He did, faith,’ said the musician’s moll. ‘He put 
sixpence in the cap. He was grinning like a mad fellow, 
Lord save us.’ 

“ He jeered at me,’ the blind man insisted, ‘ and he threw 
mud on my hat. [ put my hat on the ground beside me, 
same as I always do. Now there’s dirt all over it.’ 

‘You poor man,’ said the singing woman. ‘Give me 
the hat and [’ll clean it for you. Ah ! God help the blind.’ 

The blind man let her take the hat and then he said : 

‘The blind have a great power given them by God. 
There’s a great power in their curse.’ 

The singing woman made the sign of the cross on herself 
and began to clean the hat. The thin tipster went on one 
knee in front of the blind man and took the remainder of 
his little envelopes from the breast pocket of his jacket. 

‘Janey !’ he said. ‘Sure it’s no wonder there’s dirt 
on it if you put 1t down in the puddle. That was a foolish 
thing to do. You shouldn’t be sitting there atall. You 
were too near the stands. It’s well known at the races, 
that a begging man must keep away trom where the book- 
makers can be heard,’ 
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‘Ts it giving me advice you are?’ cried the blind man 

in a tone of outraged pride. ‘Is it to me you are giving 

advice? To me, that’s known all over the country ?” 

‘Sure I meant no offence,’ said the tipster. ‘'No need 
to be so touchy. In any case, I never saw you at the races 
before.’ 5 

‘Neither did you,’ said the blind man. “ I never begged 
at races to this day. This is the first time I ever set foot 
in a place of this sort.’ 

‘And not a penny did you take for your trouble, poor 
man,’ said the singing woman. ‘ That goes to show that 
there’s truth in the old saying. Every beggar has his 
pitch.’ 

‘ True for you,’ said the tipster, taking the slips of paper 
from the remainder of his little envelopes. ‘It’s more 
- likely he’d take pennies at a chapel gate than on a race 
field.’ | 

‘ And cemeteries,’ said the blind man. ‘ At a cemetery 
gate, on the day of a good funeral, I take a lot of money. 
But it’s not often these days you get a good funeral, or even 
a middling one. Funerals are a thing of the past. Fairs 
used to be good, too, but they’re getting worse every year. 
Nowadays, I’d starve only for the Missions.’ 

‘The Missions?’ said the accordion player.. "Why 
so Pl 

‘Tl tell you,’ said the blind man. ‘It’s the fear of 
death makes people help the blind. A blind man is half- 
way between this world and the next. So people are afraid 
of him, for fear he might put a curse on them. They 
think he knows the dark things beyond. That’s why 
they are generous during Missions. The priests that 
give the Missions have a wonderful power of speech. 
There’s one of them, so I’m told, that works himself into 
a fit. I follow him around the country wherever he goes. 
Oh ! ’Faith, they are all good, the Missioner priests. They 
put the fear of hell into the people. They terrify the life 
out of them. ‘The people come out of the chapel shaking 
with fright. There I am sitting, waiting for them. | wish 
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them alla happy death. The poor creatures need a blessing 
and they in that state. They give me their last red penny. 
Oh! Missions are wonderful things, sure enough, praise 
be to God.’ 

‘Amen !’ said the singing woman. ‘ Here is your hat 
now. I cleaned it as well as I could.’ 

‘God bless you, woman,’ said the blind man. 

As he took the hat from her, a great roar came from the 
stands. 

‘ They’re off,’ said the black-haired musician. 

With his accordion strapped on his back, he climbed _ 
_ to the top of the stone wall. ‘The tipster and several of the 

other beggars climbed up with him. 

‘ What’s that ?’ cried the blind man pettishly. ‘ What’s 
all the row about now ?’ : 

‘The horses are running,’ said the singing woman. 
‘Come on over here, Lizzie. I want you to go on an errand 
for me.’ 

The child climbed down from the stone wall reluctantly 
and came over to her mother, who had a can in one hand and 
a paper parcel in the other. She handed the can to the 
child and said : 

‘Go on up to the tent there, the nedrest one to you. Get 
that can filled with tea and hurry back: Tell them to 
sugar it well. Ask them to give it to you for the love of 
God, but if they refuse here’s the money.’ 

She gave the child a number of coppers. 

‘ All over the second hurdle,’ said the tipster on the wall. — 
‘A field of ten. All together in a bunch now. It will be 
a great race if they all stand up. There they go past the 
stands now!’ | 

The dull thunder of hooves mingled with the excited 
shouts of the people as the horses galloped between tall 
black railings past the crowded green-roofed stands. Then 
they disappeared into a hollow and only the bobbing caps 
of the jockeys were visible, as they wheeled outwards 
towards the back stretch. . The shouting became a 
murmur, | 3 
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‘I shouldn’t be here atall,’ said the blind man querul- 
ously. | 
‘I was asking myself why you came,’ the singing woman 
said to him. ‘ Will you have a slice of bread ?’ 

She was now squatting on a stone beside him and she 
had opened her parcel on her lap. ‘There were six thick 
slices of griddle cake, covered with bloater paste, in: the 
parcel. ‘The blind man accepted the bread and thanked 
her. 3 

‘It was a dream I had last night,’ he said, ‘ that made 
me come. Iam staying this past year with a sister of mine 
that keeps a lodging house. ‘There were country people 
staying last night in the room next to mine. In town for 
the races they were. When I woke up out of my dream, I 
could hear them talking about the races and the money 
they were going to win at them. ‘The wall was thin and 
- I could hear every word they whispered to one another, 
‘about how they were going to make a lot of money. And 
then I remembered the dream. It was about making 
money as well. In the dream I was going to rise in the 
morning and go to a place I had never been before and I 
was to be given a lot of money.’ 

Another roar from the crowd on the stands interrupted 
the blind man. A voice, that rose clear above the rest, 
shouted : 

‘ The favourite is fallen!’ 

‘There are four of them down,’ said the tipster on the 
wall. ‘The race is spoiled now.’ 

The running horses now stood out against the cloudy 
sky on the far side of the course. ‘Their sleek and lordly 
bodies, mounted by jockeys dressed in garish silk, looked 
outlandish above the wild stone-walled fields that were 
speckled with yellow gorse. The cold sunlight, curtained 
by whitish clouds, gave an aspect of bleak winter to the 
April afternoon. 

‘So you came here on account of the dream,’ said the 
singing woman, ‘thinking you’d get lashin’s of money.’ 

‘I could think of nowhere else I hadn’t been,’ said the 
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blind man. ‘ Besides, there hasn’t been a funeral or a 
mission for over a month. And since the end of Lent I 
take hardly anything at my pitch outside St. Augustine's 
Church. Oh! Woman dear, at this time of year, it’s 
not of death people do be thinking but of joyful sin. At 
‘this time of year, woman, lust is-in people’s blood.’ 

The roar of the crowd reached its highest now as the race 
came near its end. Even the beggars on the stone wall 
began to shout. The singing woman jumped to her feet 
and waved her arms towards a loose horse that came 
galloping down the slope towards the gateway. 

‘Hi! Hi!’ she cried. ‘ Be off with you.’ 

‘ What’s that ?’ cried the blind man excitedly. ‘ What's 
this I hear coming ?’ | 

‘It’s a horse,’ cried the singing woman. ‘ He'll run 
over us. Be off with you!’ 

The horse, fallen in the race, had leaped the wooden: 
fence that enclosed the track. Now it was galloping 
riderless, with trailing reins, making for the paddock. 
Its neck was white with foam on either side and there was 
a red gash on one of its hind fetlocks. When it'came near 
the gateway, it paused for 2 moment and stared wildly, 
with its red nostrils opened wide. Then it snorted and 
galloped away in the opposite direction. 

‘Great God !’ said the blind man. ‘ This is a terrible 
place. ‘The life is frightened out of me!’ 

‘Never mind,’ said the singing woman. ‘ He’s gone 
now. 3 

She squatted down once more on her stone and munched 
at her bread. ‘Have you no one with you, poor man?’ 
she said. ‘ Neither a dog, nor a child, not anything atall 
but your stick? Did you tap your way out here from the 
“town all on your lonesome ? ’ 

‘T didn’t then,’ said the blind man. ‘° My nephew, 
little Johnny, came with me. He’s up there in Flanagan’s 
tent washing glasses. I came out on Flanagan’s dray with 
him in the early morning. I asked him to put me sitting 
in a good place. They told me the rich people came in 
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motor cars by the back road around the hill and in through 
the main gate, but no beggar man 1s allowed to pitch by 
the gate. So I choose this spot, seeing it is by a kind of 
gate as well. Little good it did me. Sure it’s only jeers 
I got and dirt. thrown at me.’ 

_ “Eat up your bread,’ the singing woman said. ‘ Sure 
you got the fresh air anyway and the day isn’t spent yet.’ 

The first race was now over and there was silence up 
above around the stands. ‘The musician’s girl jumped 
down from the wall and said : 

‘Are you coming up to the tents, Fred? You might 
play a few tunes before the next race.’ 

‘Devil a tune,’ the musician said. ‘My fingers are 
numb from playing for four hours at a stretch.’ 

He sat down on top of the wall and took a packet of 
cigarettes from his pocket. He gave a cigarette to the 
tipster who sat down besides him on the wall. 

‘You're right,’ said the tipster. © There’s no use going 
among the tents until the fourth or fifth race. Then the 
people have a good sup taken and there’s money to be 
cadged. Let us rest awhile here. I’m hoarse with the 
shouting myself.’ aoe 

The child came running back with a can of tea. 

‘ They gave it to me for the love of God,’ she said to 
her mother. ‘I cried and said | was hungry and then 
the man told the woman to give it to me for the love of God. 
Can I keep one of the pennies for sweets, mammy ? ’ 

‘The blessing of God on you,’ said her mother. 
“Indeed, then, you can keep one of them. It’s well to 
reward the clever. Give me the rest of the money.’ 

The child gave her mother all the coppers except one. 
She was running back to the tents with the remaining 
penny when her mother recalled her and gave her a slice 
of the griddle cake. She took the slice and began to eat 
it as she ran through the gateway. 

‘Hurry back,’ the singing woman said, ‘and you'll get 
a sup of tea.’ 

She poured some of the tea onto the lid of the can and 
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gave it to the blind man, who was now eating his bread with 
relish. In the calm following the race he looked much 
more at ease. 

Thank you, ma’am,’ he said, as she put the lid into his 
hand. “It gives a man courage to find a woman like you 
in such a place as this. That goes to show how wrong a 
person can be in his judgments. I always thought people 
that went to races were sinners against the Holy Ghost. 
But it appears they are kinder than church beggars. Now 
you'd think church beggars would be holy people, wouldn’ t 

ou?’ 

‘Faith, you would,’ said the singing woman, ‘and they 
perched near the house of God. And aren’t they : = | 

‘They hate the living sight of one another,’ said the 
blind man passionately. ‘They wouldn’t lend you the 
heat of their breath and you frozen.’ 

‘Is that so?’ said the singing woman. ‘ Have a sup 
out of the can, Dulcie.’ 

She offered the can to the musician’s girl, who was sitting 
on the ground nearby. ‘The girl took the can and said : 

* Thank you, Mary. I'll just take one hot we to keep 
me going till we go to the tents.’ 

Drink away, darling,’ said the singing woman. ‘ Don’t 
spare it.’ 

The blind man lowered his head to sip at his lid of tea. 
As he did so, his faintly coloured pupils became visible. 
Then he smacked his lips and raised his head once more. 
The pupils disappeared. 

‘I never made a friend among them,’ he said. ‘A 
cripple nearly killed me once with a blow of his crutch, 
when I butted in on his pitch outside St. Mary’ s Church.’ 

The two women uttered an exclamation. © The musician 
and the tipster leaned forward to listen on the wall: The 
blind man realised that he was attracting genéral attention. 
His manner became still more arrogant and he raised his 
voice as he continued. 

‘| was within my rights,’ he said, ‘for it was during: a 
Mission and it’s well known that Missions are open to all 
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beggars, big and little, like fairs and funerals. But this 
cripple was a ferocious man that broke all rules. _ He used 
to be a fancy man in a bad house before he became a cripple.’ 

All the other beggars now gathered round the blind man 
in a half-circle. So he paused and took a sip of tea in order 
to heighten the dramatic interest of his story. 

“He came on me all of a sudden,’ he continued after his 
pause. ‘He gave me a clout of ‘his crutch right across 
the nape of the neck. It would have killed many a man. 
Then he struck me a worse blow on the side of the head. 
That nearly did for me. Lucky for me, though, he lost 
his balance and followed after the blow and I got my hands 
on him. That was the ruin of him, for I gave him the hug 
and he had to be carried away between hands when they 
separated us.’ 

‘Aw!’ said the singing woman, deeply impressed. 
‘ There’s great power in a blind man’s hug.’ 

‘So Pve heard,” said the tipster. 

The blind man put the lid on the ground and then got 
to his feet. He stretched out his arms in front of him and 
then doubled them, with his fists clenched. His biceps 
rose up powerfully against the black cloth of his overcoat 
sleeves. 

‘Feel that muscle,’ he cried proudly. ‘Feel my chest - 
as well.’ 

He expanded his chest and then struck it two mighty 
blows with both fists simultaneously. The chest resounded 
like a big drum that is struck. Then he bent his arms 
once more and shook his clenched fists. 

_ * Believe it or not,’ he cried, ‘ there isn’t a stronger man 

in the county than me. Come and feel me, good people, 
if ye doubt my word. . Let any man among ye try to move 
me from my standing.’ 

‘I believe you,’ said the singing woman. “‘ You have 
the neck and chest of a strong man. What God took with 
one hand He gave to you with the other.’ 

The blind man grunted with satisfaction, sat down on 

his block of stone and again poised his head a little to one 
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side like a statue. He relapsed into a dignified silence, 
sitting very erect, with his hat in one hand and the other 
hand on the crook of his yellow stick. 

The other beggars began to chatter about the strength 
of blind men. 

‘They have to be blind from birth,’ the tipster said. 

‘Otherwise they’re not strong.’ 

Their chatter was interrupted by the tall man who had 
shouted and waved his stick on the way to the stands. 
He was coming down between the two lines of tents that 
stretched along the slope from the iron rails by the stands. 
He was again shouting and waving his stick. His overcoat 
was unbuttoned and he had his hat on sideways. He 
held his stick by the middle in one hand. In the other 
hand he had a bottle. The neck of a second bottle was 
sticking from his overcoat pocket. People were whistling 
after him and laughing. A small group of children ran 
beside him and in front. They were begging for pennies. He 
was grinning from ear to ear and there was froth at his 
lips. 
the blind man cocked his ears as soon as he heard the 
shouting. His face contorted. 

" kmats the man that jeered at me,‘ he said. * Hes 
coming again.’ 

The singing woman got to her feet and looked over the 
wall. 

‘Take it easy now,’ she said to the blind man. ‘ He 
means no harm. He’s just a drunken man.’ 

“Let him watch out for himself!’ cried the blind man 
angrily. 

He was beginning to tremble. He tapped the ground 
nervously with his stick. 

‘Ha! There he is!’ cried the tall man exultantly, as 
he reached the gateway. ‘There is my good angel. 
There is my darling blind man. I could kiss him with 
love. Hold these for me!’ 

He handed his stick and the bottle to the singing woman. 

‘Who are you?’ cried the blind man. ‘ What do you 
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want? I’m warning you now to be careful. You're 
dealing with a strong man. It’s well for you to know that!’ 

‘ Hold on there, friend,’ said the tall man, as he opened 
the top buttons of his waistcoat. ‘Don’t be afraid. It’s 
good news I have for you. I come back to give you a 
present. It’s a luckpenny you earned.’ 

From the inside pocket of his waistcoat he took a large 
bundle of greasy notes. He wetted his thumb and removed 
one of the notes. He paused as he was about to remove 
another note. 

‘One moment,’ he said. ‘Is your name Barney by 
any chance ?’ 

‘ Indeed, it’s not,’ said the blind man indignantly. ‘My 
name is Paddy Kerrigan. And what is it to you? Is 
it making a fool of me you are ?’ 

The tall man uttered a yell of triumph, turned to the 
crowd of beggars and began to gesticulate. 

“TI knew it!’ he cried. ‘I wouldn’t ask him his name, 
for fear it wouldn’t be Barney. I turned back and went 
over to him, intending to ask him his first name as soon 
as he'd finish talking, but I changed my mind. It was 
enough, in any case, that he was a blind man. I never 
saw one before on a racecourse. So what difference did 
it make whether he was Paddy or Barney ?” 

Then he turned once more to the blind man and said : 

‘Hold out your hand now. Here’s your luckpenny 
and may you enjoy it!’ 

The blind man had become terribly excited on hearing 
the crinkling of the paper money. He held out his hand 
eagerly and said : 

‘ What’s this? What’s happening atall ?’ 

‘One,’ said the tall man, putting a note into the blind 
man’s palm. ‘ ‘T'wo, three, four, five. There’s five pounds 
for you now. Easy come, easy go. It only happens 
once a year. I’m Furlong, the butcher. I have my 
skite once a year. Huroo!’ 

He yelled again and then gave a pound note to the singing 
woman. He gave a note to the musician and another 
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one to the tipster. He was going to give one to the 
musician’s girl, but the whole crowd of beggars rushed at 
him and he backed up to the wall, clutching his wad 
against his bosom. 

‘ Will ye keep back from me?’ he cried. ‘ Keep back 
or I'll give ye nothing atall!’ 

Clutching the wad of notes firmly in his left hand, he 
put his right hand in his trousers pocket and pulled out a 
great number of silver coins. He hurled them into the 
air. ‘The beggars dived for the coins and began to fight, 
screaming at one another. Another race had now begun 
and there was great shouting up above, but that noise was 
trivial compared to the tumult of the struggling beggars. 
The tall man, freed from the importunity of the beggars, 
went on one knee and stowed his wad of notes into the 
inside pocket of his waistcoat. 

ONS, BWO, (hPa wd ons cs. 

Over and over again, the blind man counted the wrinkled 
notes that had been put into his hand. He was trembling 
with joy. 

‘T took a hundred pounds to eight about Blind Barney,’ 
said the tall man, addressing no one in particular. ‘ Then 
I came down off the stands at the last moment and took 
another hundred pounds to six about him. Two hundred 
pounds I won on an animal that didn’t have the ghost 
of a chance only for the others falling. I had no notion 
of backing him either, although he belongs to a friend of 
- mine, until I saw the blind lad at the gate. A thing like 
this happens only once in a lifetime. Give me that bottle.’ 

He took the bottle from the singing woman and began 
to. open it. 

‘So my dream came true after all,’ said the blind man 
in a voice that was broken with emotion. 

He had rolled up the notes very small. He had opened 
his clothes at his chest and he was putting the rolled notes 
into a little bag that hung around his neck on a string. . 


‘TI declare to God,’ said the singing woman, ‘ it’s true. 


‘ 
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You told me about the dream you had. Little I thought 
there would be any truth in it 

‘What dream?’ said the tall man. ‘Here. Take a 
slug of this.’ 

The blind man accepted the bottle of whiskey and said 
with great feeling : 

‘ May God bless you, sir. I dreamt I would meet you 
here and that you’d give me a lot of money. It was God 
sent me here, after all. It was God sent you, too. I[ 
wish you a happy death.’ 

‘ Amen to that,’ said the singing woman. 

“God bless you, sir,’ said the tipster. 

A number of the other beggars, those who had been 
successful in the scrimmage, added their voices to the 
blessing. Those who had got nothing were still begging 
querulously in subdued tones. 

- “That be damned!’ said the tall man, taking the second 
bottle of whiskey from his overcoat pocket. “This is no 
time for praying. Let us drink up and be merry. I’m 
onaskite. This only happens once a year. I’m Furlong, 
the butcher. Huroo !’ 

The blind man put the bottle to his lips, threw back his 
head and drank deeply. 

‘Ha!’ he said. ‘ That’s wonderful.’ 

His face beamed) with satisfaction. He offered the 
bottle to the tall man. 

‘ Keep it all,’ said the latter. ‘ You oe it and more. 
Here’s luck.’ 

He put the second bottle to his lips and drank. Then 
he gave a drink to the musician. ‘The black-haired young 
man took a long swig and passed the bottle to the tipster. 

‘ Strike up a tune for me before I go,’ said the tall man. 
_‘T’m on a skite. I’m Furlong, the butcher. I go ona 
skite once a year. Strike up a hornpipe for me.’ 

The musician swung his instrument around from his 
back, rubbed his palms together smartly and began to 
play a hornpipe. ‘The tall man yelled and began to dance 
clumsily. 
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‘ Music !’ said the blind man, tapping the ground with 
the balls‘of his feet in time with thetune. ‘Oh! Merciful 
God! Do you hear the loveliness of it? Who would 
think there was so much joy on the field of sin ?’ 

The singing wdman took the bottle from the tipster and 
drank. Then she put her fists to her hips and tripped 
out to dance in front of the tall man. The bottle went 
from mouth to mouth among the other beggars. 

‘ Huroo !’ yelled the tall man. 

He danced with his head thrown back, unsteady on his 
feet, holding his blackthorn stick by the middle. His 
grey overcoat was unbuttoned. His hat was on sideways. 
His brick-red face perspired. His buck teeth were 
widely exposed in a grin. 

The blind man drank again and then leaned back > 
against the wall, breathing deeply. THis face no longer 
bore a tortured expression. It beamed with happiness. 
His beautiful ears had ceased their constant vigil. They 
only heard the sweet notes of music and the hilarious shouts 
of the beggars. 

‘It was God sent me,’ he murmured. ‘It was my 
guardian angel whispered to me in my sleep, telling me 
to rise up and go among these good people that are carous- 
ing. Black, hungry winter is no more and the son of 
man is dancing on the grass). Oh! Merciful God ! 
Give a happy death to all sinners, I take back all my 
curses. I forgive all that did me wrong. Let my joy 
be everywhere!’ 

Once again he put the bottle to his lips and took a-long - 
drink. His lips parted. His head sagged a little. His 
faint pupils appeared. . 

‘Huroo !’ yelled the tall man at the end of a bar. 

He stopped dancing, struck his hat a blow with his 
fist, raised his stick and cried : 

‘ Three cheers for Furlong, the butcher. Hip! Hip!’ 

‘Hurrah !’ cried the beggars. | 

When the cheering was finished, the tall man came over, 
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put his arms around the blind beggar’s neck and kissed 
him on both cheeks. | 

‘ Goodbye now, ’ he said, “ and in your prayers remember 
Furlong, the butcher. Goodbye now. Huroo !’ 

Waving his stick and grinning from ear to ear, he again 
set off through the gateway at a run, going up the slope 
towards the stands. Like a pack of dogs giving chase, 
the crowd of beggars ran after him. Men, women and 
children followed close at his heels, asking God to bless 
him for what he had given, begging him to give more in 
God’s name. 

_ The blind man was again alone on his block of stone 
by the gateway. For several minutes he prayed aloud 
for his benefactor in a maudlin tone. Then he paused 
for breath, put the bottle to his lips and took a sip of the 
whiskey. He shook himself after drinking and listened. 
The shouting of the beggars was lost in the tumult of the 
racecourse. The third race was about to begin. ‘The 
horses had issued from the paddock and they were cantering 
past the stands on their way to the post. ‘The bookmakers 
were shouting at the top of their voices. That noise was 
distant. Nearby there was silence. 

He started on becoming aware of this silence. He sat 
erect on his stone, raised his head and poised it a little to 
one side. His face assumed an expression of priestly 
arrogance. -Clutching the. bottle by the neck, he held 
it towards the gateway and began to intone: 

‘I wish you all * happy death. None of you knows 
the nour se! 


THE POETRY OF EDITH 
SITWELL 


By ARTHUR WALEY 


HE Way that can be told is not the Eternal Way,’ 

says Lao Tzu, and the same ts true of poetry. Critics 

to-day try to get round this by treating poetry as a 
social product and showing the connection between the 
poet and his material surroundings. This is fun for the 
critic, who enjoys knocking the mystery-man off his perch 
and making him line up for once in the common queue, 
and it is not at all uninteresting for the reader. But it is 
sociology, not poetics, and though the poet is perfectly 
fair game for the sociologist, the sort of thing this method 
tells one would apply just as much to bad poets as to good. 
The psychological. method, which might at first 
sight seem to be more applicable, lets us down in just the 
same way. It throws no light on quality. It can show just | 
how Shakespeare’s Oedipus-complex is reflected in Hamlet: 
it cannot explain why other dramatists’ Oedipus- -complex 
did not lead to equally good results. 

Theoretically, discussions about the poet’s mythology 
and technique are open to the same objection. In practice, 
however, it does not work out quite that way. Take; for 
example, Miss Edith Sitwell’s poetry. Technique is of 
course only a vehicle ; it is not poetry itself any more than 
a perambulator is a baby. But I do not know any instance 
of a bad poet having technical skill at all comparable to 
that of Miss Sitwell, and although the enormously wide 
range of her subject-matter could not by itself make her a 
good poet, I think one may at least say that the skimpy 
range of the Georgian Nature Poets (who held the field when 
she began to write) made it unlikely that they would produce 
anything but a crude and over-simplified form of poetry. 

That is why I have chosen in this note chiefly to discuss 
her technique and material, fully aware that in doing so | 
am merely'skirting the periphery of her art. 
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She herself has written very fully about one aspect of 
technique—the deliberate choice of words not merely for 
their meaning but also for the emotional effect of their 
sound. For example, of a poem that expresses the furry, 
growling, bear-like quality of primitive nature she says : 
‘It is built on a scheme of harsh “r’s’’,’ and shows just 
how. She has indeed, as regards her own verse, gone into 
this subject so thoroughly in the preface to her Selected 
Poems (1936), that there is no need to discuss it here. 
‘Metrically, she has on the whole been traditional. She has 
never written the sort of free-verse which uses prose 
rhythm and is indeed merely prose printed as though it 
were poetry. On the rare occasions when she altogether 
discards rhyme she uses the ordinary blank-verse line (as 
in that very beautiful early fragment, The Maduzess of Saul) 
or something fairly close to it. Her usual forms have till 
recently been the traditional four-stress or five-stress lines 
of standard English poetry, with latterly a tendency to 
six-stress lines such as 

‘| who was once a golden woman like those who walk’... 
In the most recent poems (Eurydice, for example) many 
seven- and eight-stress lines occur and the versification 
has become much looser. Lines sometimes have a recitative 
cadence and even assume the dimension of small ‘para- 
graphs, as in Green Song: 

‘ With the bird-notes of Doom in the egg, and Fate in 

the bud 
that is flushed with the world’s fever.’ 

This is, of course, an eight-stress line, and the use of such 
_lines gives scope for immense variety of cadence, created 
by different distributions of the pauses. I think that the 
ear, used to shorter divisions, takes a little time to accom- 
modate itself to these sustained periods. It is too, so far 
as I have noticed, only since about 1940 that Miss Sitwell 
has taken to using Sprung Rhythm, one feature of which is 
to allow two fully stressed syllables to stand side by side, 
without an intervening light-syllable or syllables to buffer 
them ; as in the poem from Street Songs called Tears : 
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é 2 , ‘ 
The rocks of great diamonds in the midst of the clear 
wave, 
which occurs in a scheme of six-stress lines. 


Or again in Most Lovely Shade: — 
Deep in the dark sécret of the rose. 


This is of course quite a different thing from the dis- 
tribution of a stress over two syllables, as in the line from 
The Peach Tree : 

Until your long dark fluid hands unfold 


where the stress is shared by ‘long’ and ‘ dark,’ each 
getting half of it. 

Slightly apart, in Miss: Sitwell’s metrical development, 
stand a few early poems that were evoked by popular tunes. 
Polka, for example, is a libretto rather than a poem: ~ 


‘Tra la la la-— 

See me dance the polka ; 
Said Mr. Wage like a bear, 
With my top hat 
And my whiskers that— 
(Tra la la) trap the Fair.’ 


I have only quoted the opening lines. One has to read 
them to a polka tune, and that deprives them of complete 
independence as poetry. But the commonly held idea 
that all the poems subsequently set to music by William 
Walton in Facade were inspired by music or (alternatively) 
were written to be set to music is quite false. Nothing, for 
example, could be more a poem in its own right than 
Sylph’s Song—the one which begins : 

Daisy and Lily 
Lazy and silly 
Walk by the shore of the wan grassy sea. 


| 


— — <I 


There we been a lot of trouble about Miss Sitwell’s 
use of metaphor and simile. One can best explain this by 
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saying that it is the opposite of Dante’s. Dante looks for the 
likeliest possible concrete parallel. The graves of the 
sectaries in Hell are like the graves outside Arles ; the 
hoods worn by the hypocrites are like those worn by the 
monks at Cologne (and if you don’t happen to have been to 
Arles or Cologne, Dante seems to say, there’s nothing to 
be done about it). Sometimes he stays so close to what he is 
illustrating that he seems almost to be going in circles, 
as when he says that what he felt on hearing Beatrice’s 
voice was like what Pyramus felt when he heard Thisbe’s. 
If one had asked Dante, ‘ And what did Pyramus feel ?’ 
he would presumably have had to answer, ‘ Just what J 
felt,’ and so left us just where we started. Miss Sitwell, 
on the contrary, always gets far enough away from her 
starting-point to make sure that her metaphor or image 
throws light on her subject from a new angle. No one 
to-day is likely to quarrel with her (as they did in the 
twenties) for making cross cuts from one sense to another 
(calling light ‘ shrill’ or the like). “ Where the language 
of one sense is insufficient,’ she has told us, ° to convey a 
meaning, a sensation, I use another, and by this means I 
attempt to pierce down to the essence of the thing seen.’ 
When she says in Metamorphosis : 


I looked out from my window where the urban 
Leaves seemed turkeys (Sultans in a turban), 
Across the lake where, cupolas and gables, 

The ripples seemed deserted Georgian stables... . 


one is perfectly satisfied by the ripple-stables image. The. 
motion of the water pulls its flatness into arcs and curves, 
just as the prevailing straightness of Georgian line is broken 
by cupola and gable. But I think something else happens 
too. The strangeness of the comparison, its apparent 
remoteness from the thing imaged, acts like a sudden, 
sharp rap on the table of the senses and startles them into 
vivid apprehension. Sometimes, however, when the poet | 
does not aim at sudden illumination, her images and allu- 
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sions are gently led up to, somewhat as the musician 

‘prepares’ a modulation. Thus near the beginning of 
The Sleeping Beauty the mention of Fortunatus, who 
according to Medieval legend had a purse that never ran 
dry, leads up to the ‘ Figs, each like a purse of gold’ 
further on, the mention of the Mikado prepares us for oe 
likening of the spell-bound Dowager-queen to the arrested 
wave on a screen by the Japanese painter Korin. If Miss 
Sitwell’s poetry. were a network of such allusions it would 
be uphill work for the average modern reader. But it is 
‘not. They are only occasional, and the classical references 
(which are by far the most numerous) are of an everyday 
kind. Daphne, Corydon, Amaryllis, Philomel, Proserpine 
are not recondite figures, and the reader to whom they 
are unfamiliar can easily find out about them (as presumably 
Miss Sitwell had to do herself). 

When Street Songs appeared in 1942 immense surprise 
and gratification were expressed at the fact that Miss 
Sitwell had noticed the war, mobilized herself and written 
poems about the air-raids. Reviewers wrote as though she 
had hitherto dealt only with an enchanted world, half- 
nursery, half-Mont Parnasse, had shut herself away behind 
the ‘ gilded trellises’ of wit and phantasy. This was of 
course a strange line to take about someone who had | 
written long ago such humanly tragic poems as Metamor- 
phosis, The Hambone and the Heart, The Lament of Edward 
Blastock and Gold Coast Customs, three of which poems (or 
considerable parts of them) were included by W. B. Yeats 
in the Oxford Book of Modern Verse (1936), and were 
therefore particularly accessible. But the new enthusiasm 
_ was certainly not misplaced. Svi/ Falls the Rain, Lullaby, 
The Youth with the Red-gold Hair, The Night Before Great 
Babylon, The Swans (all from Street Songs) are some of the 
finest poems that Miss Sitwell has written. Where I think | 
she is not completely successful is in some of the recent 
poems about Death. The material she uses is too restricted 
and too imperfectly mythologized. Think for a moment 
of the wealth of allusion, of the constant changes of atmos- 
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phere—classical, contemporary, Spanish, — fairy-tale, 
Georgian—in her poems of Life, contrasted with her 
narrow world of Death, in which the denizens do not even 
seem (like Emily Dickinson’s dead) to ‘ Talk between the 
rooms, but appear to be locked away each in a private 
skeletal anguish. Personally I am inclined to agree with 
the maxim in Hilaire Belloc’s nonsense-rhyme : 


There is a good deal to be said 
For being dead, 


and am much more sorry for the living. That, however, 
is only a difference of opinion and not a criticismof Miss 
Sitwell’s Death poems. But I do think that the comparative 
poverty of her Death mythology has definitely a handi- 
capping effect on many of her recent poems, making as it 
does for a too frequent repetition of the same words and 
images. Recently Miss Sitwell, as though she too felt that 
she needed the help of an accepted mythology for her 
Death poems, has used the story of Orpheus and Burydices 
It is a poem that begins magnificently : 


Fires on the hearth ! Fires in the heavens ! Fires in the 
hearts of Men ! 


But I feel that the references to Proserpina, Osiris and 
Adonis work as ethnological parallels rather than as 
flowerings of the Orpheus myth itself. Moreover the name 
of Proserpina is bound up in one’s mind with the very 
sensible arrangement that was ultimately made about her : 

she was to spend the winter in Hades and the summer on 
Earth, a compromise by which we still benefit. Miss 
Sitwell leaves her tragically lying ‘in the silent Tomb ’— 
where after all she was having an affair with her winter- 
husband, Pluto. For these and other reasons I do not 
feel that the mythology is integrated into the poem so 
successfully as, for example, in the early poem about 


Ape and Daphne, that begins : 
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- Heat of the sun that maketh all men black— 
They are but Ethiopian shades of thee— 
Pour down upon this wild and glittering fleece 
That is more rich than feathers of bright birds, 
The ripening gems, the drops of the still night. 


And here I must apologize for quoting so little of Miss 
Sitwell’s poetry. But this is a note on her methods, not an 
anthology. So I cannot give whole poems, and she does not 
deal in ‘ good lines’ (any more than music does in * good 
bars’) nor even in ‘ fine passages.’ Everything fits into 
everything else and every value depends on its ambience. 
As though to prove this Miss Sitwell once took the lines 


Beautiful carriages from Champs Elysée 
Filled with maidens on cushions easy 


which had been quoted to her as a specimen of the ‘ worst 
poetry ever written’ (they are attributed to a lady called 
Georgina Farrer) and embedded them, with full acknow- 
ledgments, in her poem Lady Immoraline where, provided 
with suitable surroundings, they cut a very reputable 


figure. 


TWO POEMS 


FORREST REID 


By ROY McFADDEN 


WOULD tell you if I knew. 
The gull signs the air, but you 
Watch at windows wondering 

What mystery conceived the wing. 


I would break the clouds and show 
‘The circle’s face, the ebb and flow 
Of time and that eternity 

Which gnaws and nags at you and me. 


I would make your death a song 
Of meaning, old man, with a throng 
Of explanations round your bed. 
O I would ease your haunted head. 


The gull signs the air; and you 
Brood upon those cherished few 

Words you culled from mystery. 

Now let them be your elegy. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, CLONTARF 
By GEOFFREY TAYLOR. 


HREE dates engraved in stone still document 
St. Ann’s, now gutted, and the large demesne, 
All but obliterated—temples, towers, 

Long avenues and fountains, gorge and lake, 

Grottos and imitation rock-work—grubbed 

By predatory hand and native nuisance, 
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And overgrown by native weeds as well. 
(So do we, wisely, what elsewhere gets left 
For foreign bomb or lingering ‘Time’s deft finger.) 


First date: In eighteen-thirty-eight was built 
This light embattled bridge and gothic tower 
To mark the birthday of an eldest child ; 

And marking, too, the simple solid faith 

In endless futures vista’d down the years 

- Glimpsed in a long perspective—like the drive 
That ran, a glade two hundred yards across, 
For a full mile direct from the front door. 


The next date, nineteen-one, commemorates 
The final trowel-touch to a third walled-garden. 
Hope still held there—and still held high. Set fair 
The glass still told them. Had they tapped it, though, 
They’d been aware of cracks on the horizon 
Through which peeped ominous sombre little clouds 
As large as a man’s hand and much more menacing. 


The third date’s nineteen-thirty-three incised 
On a dog’s tomb-stone by the sea-wall walk : 
The brief inscription’s signed with the initials—— 
H.E.L.P., but neither God nor man 
Nor even dog took note of that appeal. 


And now time’s up. But yet the November sun 
Gives the last rites of rich nobility 
Before the place reblooms with bijou, brisk, 
Bright little villas for the little man, 


THE SADDEST SIGHT 
By SHEA MURPHY* — | 


SAID to my Friend the Thoughtful. Warder, ‘What 
is the saddest sight you ever saw ?’ and he, deep in the 
knowledge of that dark and tragic place the Prison, 
said, ‘It is the saddest sight of all I will tell you about.’ 

His Kerry accent went a shade lower and he spoke 
more slowly. Berane | 

“You know (said he) I work in the Prison: I am an 
official in the prison : I am what they call a warder. My 
job is to look after the prisoners. I am paid to watch 
them. I watch them day and night: night and day. 
I watch them in the workshop, in the exercise-ring, in the 
chapel and in their cells at night. I watch them every- 
where : they are never free from my eyes or the eyes 2 ay 
my brother officials ; never free: they have no privacy, 
no freedom, anywhere—I watch them all the time. . Even 
at night in bed when they are asleep I tip-toe around and 
look through the cell spyhole at them. They cannot 
escape me in dreams. I am watching them all the time. 

‘The Prison is a queer, strange place full of queer, strange 
people. We are all living unnatural lives—prisoners and 
warders—at times I think we are all prisoners and God 
put us into the Prison as a punishment for our sins. I 
hate the Prison deeper than the longest convict in it. I 
hate every stone and bar and every face within it. 0, Late 
it like sin. The only thing I like in the Prison is the soft 
chime of the Prison clock. It is restful and quiet when 
you hear it, but you only hear it on night duty. In the 
daytime the sound of tramping feet drowns it.’ Only 
ee 

* Shea Murphy was born in 1916 in Liverpool and worked as 
a lorry-driver until he left England in August, 1939. He was 
arrested for I.R.A. activities in August, 1940, and sentenced to seven 


years’ penal servitude. After periods in Mountjoy, Arbour Hill, the 
Curragh Internment Camp and the ‘ Glass House,’ he was released in — 


July, 1945. 
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at night do you hear the chime. It is a beautiful sound.... 
when I am prowling up the dim wings of the hushed prison 
I hear that sound . . . . itis soft and friendly. [imagine 
I am at home again lying in the settle hearing the clock 
on the mantelpiece. (I like the chime of the Prison 
clock). 

‘One night I was tip-toeing down Z wing, one of the 
very top wings of the Prison ; a wing given over completely 
to the Special Prisoners, away from the other prisoners, 
and there they kept themselves most of the day, isolated 
unless they went out to the yard for exercise. ‘That was 
Z wing. 

<T tip-toed along Z wing counting the Special Prisoners. 
You know how we count prisoners? ‘There is a little 
spyhole on each cell door, covered over. You lift the 
cover, look through the spyhole, switch on the light, and 
there is your man—the prisoner—lying in his bed. You 
look at him for a minute and usually he turns over. You 
switch off the light and move on to the next cell. That's 
what we call checking them... . 
«I moved down Z wing and checked my first prisoner. 
He was all right. I moved on along the wing checking 
each cell in turn. I came to the end of the wing and 
turned to check up the other side. I was then in the dead 
centre of the Prison up above everybody. I looked, 
down, down into the dimness beneath. Only a few lights 
were on. I was the only moving man in the whole prison. 
Everyone else was still ..... 

‘Suddenly I heard the soft chime of the Prison clock. 
One, two, it went. Two o’clock. I paused and listened 
till its deep murmur throbbed away . . . . Then I moved 
off to check my final cells. But I heard a sound. 

‘J heard a sound in the Prison. I heard a low, slight 
sound. Like a wind brushing a branch against a window. 
A little sound like a kitten playing with a piece of paper. 
_ A helpless sort of a sound. 

_ ¢T listened again. There it was again. It seemed sad and 
a bit wistful. I felt sorry for the sound. But from where 
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was it coming? I stood by the first cell door and listened. 
re There it was sure. The sound was ‘coming from the 
Cone 

‘My thoughts framed one word. Escape? It was a 
prisoner trying to escape! He was sawing the bars of 
his cell, he was knocking the walls of his cell, he was pulling 
the foor-boards up.... Escape! That was the sound . . 

‘I lifted the spyhole cover gently and switched on the 
light. I would catch this man in the act, | would catch 
him at the wall of his cell, at the bars of his cell, at the 


boards . . . . I would catch the prisoner trying to escape 
serie a I looked through the spyhole. 
‘But no, it was no prisoner trying to escape... . It 


was no uprooted cell that caught my eyes, it was no loose 
bars, bricks or floor-boards . . . . It was no prisoner 
turning around with a desperate, hunted look in his eyes 
.... Ah, no, it wasn’t this. 

‘It was a man fully-dressed, gently running his hands 
over the inside of the door. It was a young man, a political 
prisoner. I knew him sure, a quiet lad, and there he was, 
quiet-looking as ever, pressing his hands against the door. 

‘What was he up to? I could not speak but glared 
at him through the spyhole. But he ignored me, he 
did not seem to notice’ me atall! Just kept moving his 
hands that funny way over the cell door. He seemed 
to be looking for something on the inside of the door— 
and couldn’t find it. Indeed there was a puzzled look in 
his blue eyes—a hurt look almost. Indeed I felt like 
asking him if I could help him because I liked that lad. 
Yet something held my tongue. I watched him. 

‘Then very strangely he looked through the spyhole 
at me. At me—right into my eyes—but I swear he 
didn’t see me. His eyes were very pained, very pitiful. 
They were like a child’s eyes wanting something. But 
what did they want? Idunno.... | 

‘For a minute he looked and then with a hopeless shrug 
of the shoulders turned his eyes to the door. He made 
that little scratching sound all over again—and then I 
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noticed something. He was concentrating on the side 
of the door which opened, that is, the side of the door 
which would have possessed a latch, had prison doors 
possessed such. But cell doors are blank on the inside. 

‘] had him then ; I knew what he was then ; I knew 
what was wrong with him, the poor lad, oh! I knew it 
all right. “He was walking in his sleep. Walking in 
his sleep he was, in the great dim Prison where no one 
moved . . . Walking in his sleep no less, and he looking 
for a latch on the door! Moving around fully-dressed, 
thinking in his head that he was going out for the night 
somewhere | ‘The poor lad! Maybe in his dreamy head 
he thought he had money in his pocket, money for cigarettes 
and the pictures, money for a night out . . . . my God 
what thoughts were in his head—or do sleep-walkers 
dream as they walk ?' 

‘I don’t know, but that young fellow got fed up looking 
for the latch. He couldn’t find it. I could see by his 
eyes and face he was beaten . . . . He would never find 
a latch on that door. Not for eternity he wouldn't. 

‘Aye, he got tired, very tired, and more babyish-looking 
than ever. He shook his head sadly, terribly sadly, and 
turned his back to the door. 

‘Right back to the bed he walked and looked sideways 
up to the cell window... . Then he dropped his head 
slowly and commenced to undress—and do you know, . 
he was crying, crying, as he took his clothes off and got 
into bed .... . Before Heaven he was—a big, strong 
lad crying because he couldn’t find a latch on the door . . .’ 

‘Is that the saddest sight?’ I asked my Friend the 
Thoughtful Warder. ‘ It 1s,’ said he, and I thought to 
myself he was a strange man, because 1 who listened 
would have smashed that Prison stone for stone rather 
than let the young lad be looking for that latch so many 
years, : | 


THE SPYHOLE 
By SHEA MURPHY 


WAS walking by myself around the exercise yard on a 
cold evening in prison. My comrades were walking 
in front and behind of me. [I wanted to be by myself. 
I always wanted to be by myself. I wanted to talk to the 
memories in my mind. My mind was full of memories 
and I liked them. I liked -thinking of things that had 
happened and things that might have sprung from them. 
I liked thinking of home and the grey surge of the smoke 
up the chimney, of my people, of pictures, plates and sau- 
cers ; of rocks on sea-shores, of the wind over fields of 
corn, of the soft Irish beauty of a girl I knew glowing like 
a dusky dawn. I liked thinking of all these things and 
would be thinking of them as I tramped in the middle of 
my comrades around the colourless yard of the prison. 

A door clanged somewhere. A warder’s voice shouted. 
I did not look up. I seldom looked up in the prison yard. 
_I was always afraid of the prison sky. I don’t know why, 
but the sky of the prison always made me feel sad. The 
door clanged again but I would not look up. Then I heard 
a voice in the iron echo of the door which made me stop. 
It was a voice I had heard three years before. It was a 
voice that brought to my mind a beautiful river in the 
Midlands, an old town by the sea and a cottage with a 
picture of Patrick Pearse over the mantelpiece. 


He came over the prison yard to me; elderly, red-faced 
and stout. He shook hands all around him on the way 
and laughed like an excited boy. ‘The rest of the prisoners — 
tried to hold him back and pump him for news, but he 
got through to me. Soon he was walking around by my 
side telling me of things that had taken place. He told 
me of his arrest. | gh 35. oozes ei 

‘It was the oul’ guns you left there,’ he said. * | hung 
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on to them for years, but they came one night and found 
them. ‘They arrested me.’ a 

‘How long did you get Paddy?’ I asked. 

‘Four years.’ 

Well, there it was. Paddy was walking around the penal 
ring with me and all for a dump of guns which I had 
almost forgotten. 

I loved listening to his voice again. It was the voice of 
my mother’s people. It brought the memories of my 
mind into a better light. It was strong, soft and clean— 
and took away something unwholesome which I felt at 
times rising inside my brain. His face had not changed. 
Red, stout, blue eyes and gapped teeth. His walk was 
the same. Slow and heavy, with the roll and swagger of 
his own countryside. With Paddy by my side I felt 
different. 3 

He told me of his wife and family ; of the way they had 
watched for me coming back, of the nights they had 
waited up, of the hidden guns, of their whispers and little 
fears for my safety ; and of their sorrow when they heard ~ 
of my arrest. He told me of all these things and spoke 
little of himself. I listened to him with a bit of wonder, 
finding it hard to understand the unselfishness of the man, 
and marvelling that he had no word of reproach for me. 
For hadn’t I—no matter how justifiably—dumped the 
guns in his house which brought him in his age away 
from everything he owned and wanted? I listened to 
him and little troubles began to nibble at my mind. 

That night I brought him to the door of his own 
cell and it lay next to mine. It was 4.30. We were to 
be locked up for the night. Twenty hours a day we 
were locked up, but Paddy didn’t seem to understand this. 

‘But sure it’s so early,’ he protested. 

_ © Ah, the time goes quick enough,’ I said. “A few books, 
a few thoughts, and your four years will fly by.’ 

He did not seem to hear me but looked sideways into 
the shadows of his cell. I thought him very old and 
lonely-looking that minute and it came to me again that 
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if it weren’t for me Paddy would have been looking that 
minute into the open doorway of his own cottage. “ Ah, 
get in,’ said I pushing him in the back. ‘ You'll get to love 
that cell like a home.’ 

His back stiffened beneath my hands and I realised that 
second that Paddy was afraid to go into his cell. I did 
not know what to do, but the warder came up. It was the 
warder’s way to jangle his keys when impatient for us to 
go into our cells. He jangled them between Paddy and 
me—and stood back. ‘There you are, Paddy,’ I said 
carelessly, ‘time for lock-up. Good night.’ 

I walked away from Paddy feeling that at this particular 
moment a warder’s tactful officiousness was more effective 
than a comrade’s laughing persuasion. Paddy went into 
his cell. 7 

Late that night I heard the soft thump of feet. 1 looked 
up from my book and listened. ‘The thumping sound 
came from the next cell—Paddy’s cell. Six steps up, a 
halt, six steps down, a halt, six steps again. Paddy was 
walking up and down in his bareor stockinged feet. I got 
down to my book again. It was usually the same with 
new prisoners. ‘They found themselves restless their 
first night of sentence. The beat of Paddy’s feet ceased to 
annoy me and the book was interesting. The warder 
made his first check of the night through the cell spyhole. 
I put the book down again. Paddy had stopped walking. 
I heard the click of the. spyhole at Paddy’s cell door. 
Paddy recommenced his walk. I looked at the spyhole. 
It was a round hole in the cell door through which the 
warder checked the prisoners six times a night. There was 
a sliding metal plate set on the outside of the spyhole which 
the warder slipped back when checking. It gave a sharp 
click. I thought the click must have halted Paddy. I 
could imagine him twisting around in his walk at the 
click, and seeing the eye of the warder looking at him. 
I felt sorry for Paddy because it was never very pleasant 
being observed like that. I bent down to my book again. 

When the lights went out at 8.30 Paddy was still thump- 
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ing up and down. I lay in my bed pitying him, yet we 
all had to go through that preliminary stage of penal 
servitude. 1 went to sleep. 

The next day Paddy went for a long walk and talk with 
me. He wanted to find out the ways of the prison and 
all I could tell him was that the ways of the prison would 
soon become his ways. He would get used to the routine 
in the quick slip of the days. He would get used to being 
locked up. After a while he would see that the days of 
the week, the weeks of the month, the months of the year 
had the same meaning in prison as they had outside. After 
a while he would be able to tell Monday from Friday and 
Wednesday from Saturday not because of any change 
of routine or diet, but just because he would feel it. He 
would know Sunday better than any day. There were 
Mass and Benediction in the morning and after that the 
same quiet calm over men and things as there was outside. 
He would see that whilst people outside pitied, condemned 
or did not understand prisoners, only himself and his 
comrades knew what prison really meant. I explained as 
much as I could to Paddy and as I explained he nodded his 
head slowly as though in considered acceptance of what I 
said ; but at the end of my talk he just turned to me and 
gave me a changing look. | 

‘But what do you do man, what do you do?’ He 
opened and closed his rough right hand as he spoke. 

‘What do you do?’ I didnot grasp his meaning. 
He stopped me on the yard, and looked at me like a child. 
He was a child to me then forever in a look, although old 
enough to be my father. p 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘ what do you do with your time r-— 
how do you live and not go queer in prison?’ His eyes 
went from me all around the yard, touched the prison sky 
and came back. His eyes were frightened and he had 
only been a prisoner a day and a night. He had changed 
in a day and a night. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ we do lots of things.’ 

“What do you do?’ © : mae 

T told him then what we did and how each man turned 
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or hid his face, to or from penal servitude. How some of 
us went in for games, lectures, classes, prison social events, 
concerts and so on; how some of us stuck to our cells 
and studied, read or did handwork. I told him of the 
two kinds of prisoners, the man with his mind on the outer 
things and the man with his mind on the inner. 

‘And what would you call me?’ he asked dropping 
his eyes. I looked at his ageing figure and his great thick 
hands and found it hard to answer. But I thought back 
on the deep knowledge he had of the people and places 
around his home and I thought that he had a brain for 
remembering things. 

‘You can read, Paddy,’ I said. 

‘But I can’t read,’ said he. 

* % % 

Walking, walking, walking he was, up and down his 
cell, shuffing away into the prison night like a phantom 
beating up and down the back stairs of my mind. I could 
not read properly after the first night of Paddy’s imprison- 
ment because I felt a fault and a regret. I seemed to see 
him in his cell and the slouching walk and the turning 
eye as he plodded between cell window and door. I 
seemed to see him there and yet he shouldn’t have been 
there. He should have been in his cottage with his wife 
and family—he should have been sitting at the fire at home 
smoking his pipe and telling yarns about the old days of . 
the Tan war when he was on the run and the rest of Ireland 
with him. He had no place in prison nor anyone like him. 

Walking, walking, walking up and down until I, too, 
would throw my book aside and walk up and down with 
him—unseen to one another, walking up and down with the 
wall between us. I kept him company those first, few nights 
even after the light went out and the warder’s first check — 
died down along the wings. But in the long run he would 
tire me and I would undress and go to bed. 

% * % 


In the daytime he was very quiet. I used to go around 


with him in the exercise yard and get him to talk about 
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his home and family. He would like this and I think it 
did him good to talk of them. The other prisoners used 
to relieve me at times because the strain of listening to 
one man talk about the same subjects all the time was 
heavy. 

Outside of his wife, family and local stories, he spoke 
little. He was unsure of himself when going beyond 
these subjects and did not seem to desire going beyond 
them. He had no interest in anything outside the world 
he had left and yet, unlike most of us, he seemed to derive 
nothing from his memories unless he spoke of them. Were 
you to leave him alone for a moment he would drop his 
head and the corners of his mouth and look sulky. ‘Were 
you to come back to him he would look up with a smile 
of great delight and carry on his monotonous dialogue 
again. I think if it weren’t for the soft, familiar music 
in the tone of his voice and the reproachful responsibility 
I held for him in my mind I'd have gone mad beside him 
in the prison yard. As the days drifted on and the nights 
followed I beganto think that Paddy was going mad. Heoften 
repeated the same stories within a space of five minutes. 
His memory seemed to be slipping. Perhaps it was due 
to lack of sleep because whenever I woke up in the night 
he was always awake and pounding away. I challenged 
him one day about this habit of his and he said “I do be 
thinking of the wife and family.’ I thought this explanation 
over for a day or two and doubted it. I think it was the 
fact that I happened to know that Paddy’s wife and family 
were being looked after and had resigned themselves to 
Paddy’s absence until his sentence was up. Allowing 
also for the natural worry of a man kept away from his 
wife and family I approached him again. 

‘Oh, I do have pains in me chest,’ said Paddy, ‘and 
they keep me awake.’ I said no more. I tried to get him 
to do some handwork in his cell—leather-work, or 
embroidering handkerchiefs. He told me to go to hell. 


* 


He was drifting some way. In the yard he went: round 
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with a strange look in his eyes and he did not speak so 
much. He got into a habit of leaning against the yard 
wall saying nothing and pulling at his pipe. Sometimes 
we rallied him and he answered with a joke—more times 
he waved his pipe and lowered his face. As for me | was 
thinking of seeing the prison doctor about him and think- 
ing again that such a move might be taken up wrongly by 
Paddy. There were men who would go mad properly if 
they suspected they were thought mad. It was a question 
which puzzled me for days and held no answer. 

He had been a prisoner for about six weeks when he 
told me the reason which drove him up and down the cell. 
He told me one day in the yard when there were few of the 
prisoners about and I had just completed my twentieth 
turn around the exercise ring. He was leaning against 
the yard wall at the time and I had an eye on him despite 
my thoughts. I had already observed him taking his pipe 
out of his mouth several times as though to shout over to 
me, but he seemed to change his mind each time. He 
shouted to me at last and halted me. 

‘'What’s on your mind, Paddy?’ I asked him. 

‘The Spyhole,’ said he, and fell in alongside of 
me. : | 

He told me then of the secret he had kept hidden from 
everyone else. It was when he was:on remand waiting 
trial that he had first noticed the spyhole. It was on 
remand that he first felt the funny fear which was now 
driving him to madness. It was the spyhole. From the 
very start he had not liked it and resented an eye looking 
at him six times a night. Just an eye. He got that way 
on remand that he used to curse the eye but more from 
annoyance than anything else. But after a while he began 
to fear the eye and eventually the spyhole through which 
the eye looked. He became so that the spyhole became 
to him a black, blank eye which looked at him all the time. 
He used to turn his back on the spyhole whenever possible, 
but with nothing to occupy his mind, he needs must get 
up at times and walk up and down his cell. Inevitably 
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the spyhole faced him. He never looked straight at it 
but all the time felt it watching him. He could not explain 
properly why he felt a fear of the spyhole but he thought 
it looked like a face or a mouth wanting to swallow him. 
That was on remand. When he had come over to the 
sentenced yard he had some notion that on account of 
being a political prisoner he would be locked up in a cell © 
with three or four others. But this had not been so and . 
he was confronted again with a single cell, a spyhole and 
nobody to help him out. He had taken up walking up 
and down as the only means of combating the spyhole, 
yet this had proven no means. In the long run the spyhole 
won out. He had told nobody else about this because he 

was afraid they would laugh at him and he had not told the 
_ doctor because he was afraid of being put into the obser- 
vation ward in the hospital as a man going queer. He 
did not know what to do and during the last few nights 
he had found his heart whizzing all around his body when 
he heard the warder checking at the spyhole. Now he 
was telling me all about it to see what I could suggest. 

I listened to Paddy in a silence, half of amazement and 
half of pity. It seemed a strange thing to. hear even in 
that strange place. That a man of Paddy’s age and 
steadiness should be going mad before the harmless eye 
of the spyhole. Yet I understood him because I had seen 
more pitiful obsessions than that breaking the minds of 
men in the voided life of the prison. I suggested a good 
remedy. [told him he should apply to go into the double 
cell. The double cell was a large cell on our wing which 
held three men and was sometimes empty. It was used 
for men who could prove to the prison doctor that they 
were nervous of being alone. It was no reflection on a 
man’s sanity to be locked up in the double cell: nor on 
his courage, and was often used by men whose underlying 
motive—suspected but ignored by the doctor—was no 
more than the desire for a change from solitude to company. 
The double cell was Paddy’s best bolt-hole. There in the 
company of others he would forget that nagging fear of the 
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spyhole and come back to his own self. I told all this to 
Paddy, but Paddy, he just looked at me and said f2/o0 

“Aye, aye... . I'll. think it -over.. Hie. 

He left me then on the yard and went back to his old 
post by the wall. I walked on, glad to be away from him, 
because I was thinking again that I had got Paddy into 
this mess. J RAE 

* * 

That night a strange thing happened to me. It seemed 
as though Paddy Mullins’ mind passed into my- body. 
‘It seemed as if I were Paddy Mullins with one. fearful. 
“eye on the spyhole. I sat down on my cell stool and 
looked at it. RE Hd 

It was a round ‘hole in the cell door about five feet from 
‘the ground. It was black and appeared to be like the end 
of a telescope. It was like the mouth of a long funnel 
through which queer things peeped at me. It was funny. 
I thought the spyhole very funny. I grinned at it—it 
grinned back and I felt weak. I turned my face away 
from it and looked out of the cell window. 1 saw a star _ 
over. the prison but I turned back to the spyhole. 

Narrowing my eyes I concentrated on the spyhole. 
The grin was still there, but growing larger. ‘Terribly 
large became the grin. Swelling, widening, palpitating, 
stretching, the spyhole became immense. In a short 
time there was no cell door left but just a grinning spyhole. 
I saw things deep within the grin and did not like them. 
They seemed rotten. I grew angry and stood up. Then 
the spyhole leapt at me! My God, the spyhole leapt at 
me like the mouth of a massive snake! It swallowed me 
ina flash, held me for a second, and spat me out again. I 
- fell back over the stool with the force of. the ejection. »- I 
sweated—and the spyhole became a spyhole again. 

I knew then what Paddy saw in the spyhole and I became 
afraid to be by myself in the cell. I would walk’ up:and 
down in the cell with my head down. I would stand 
looking out of the window trying to find the distracting 
stars. But it was no use. Always my eyes would come 
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never leapt at me again : in fact it was the same old spyhole 
in appearance ; yet there was something going from my 
mind when I Teoked at it which was not going before 
Paddy had told me his story. I was giving the spyhole 
some recognition and the spyhole knew it and just waited. 
At times I felt a curious fascination for the spyhole. It 
was calling me with a longing that held no words, no 
reason. It was calling me in the night when I was in my 
sleep. It would wake me in the dark and I would look 
towards it, half-rising from my bed. Sometimes I got 
out of the bed in the night and crept towards the spyhole. 
It would be dark in the cell, yet I could always see the 
spyhole : it seemed to glimmer in the door more faintly 
-than the darkness. I would go to the spyhole and look at 
it. I could never understand. Then the night-warder 
making his nightly check would switch on the light and 
look through the spyhole at me. ‘ What are you doing 
there?” he would say and I would say: ‘I feel restless.’ 
He would go then, switch off the light, and leave me with 
the spyhole. I never heard the melancholy beat of Paddy’s 
feet those nights. The spyhole held my ears and eyes | 
and mind. 
* %* + 

Paddy would not go into the double cell, although I, 
with my own fears in my mind, offered to share it with him. 
But I never told Paddy about my own fears. I knew if I 
told him he would feel twice as much afraid of the spyhole 
and might blab it around the yard. No more than he did 
1 want anyone to know... 

He seemed to be going to bits. I could give him little 
consolation about the spyhole because anything I offered 
would have been a lie. There was something in the spy- 
hole which was drawing the good out of both us and it was 
poor sense to believe different. But for the fact that I 
usually kept to myself in the yard and was considered 
reserved the rest of the prisoners might have found me out. 

In one part of my mind I was blaming Paddy for my 
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own condition, in the other part of my mind I was blaming © 
myself for being such a damned fool over a spyhole. But 
that was in the yard. In the cell it was different. Then 
I was alone with the spyhole and nothing to back me up. 

One day he walked around the yard witha blue waste of 
dreaming in his eyes. I saw him side-face and a great 
warmth went through me. ‘There was old Paddy Mullins, 
my good old friend, and there was I with a bit of nonsense 
in my mind condemning him. I went over to him and 
slapped him on the back. The sun was shining and he 
looked up with a burning red face. I laughed at his faee 
and he laughed back. I cracked a joke and he roared. 
We walked around the yard together and suddenly: he got 
into great form. ‘There was brightness springing up. from 
the back of his mind and a light dawned up on the desol- 
ation of his eyes. I thought him looking grand and he 
just wanted his best suit on him to look like a man going 
to his own birthday party. We broadened out around 
the prison yard and began to take in the rest of our comrades. 
Eventually we formed a large sweeping arch with Paddy 
and I in the middle. Around and around the yard we 
went bawling out songs and slogans ; until the whole of 
the prison seemed to be echoing. The black warders 
watching us threw in joking remarks and the prison gover- 
nor put his head into the yard to see what was up. Paddy 
was irresistible. He seemed to dance, not walk. I held 
his right arm, and another man held his left. We were 
like a rowdy crowd coming home from a football match 
and Paddy was some sort of a hero. He had all the ways 
of a hero about him that day... . 

He was still bubbling as we marched into our cells for 
tea and lockup ; still exultant, as I left him at the door of 
his cell and rushed off to get something or other before I 
was locked up. 

He was standing alone at his cell door when I came 
back, a mug of milk in one hand, a plate of bread in the 
other. I raised my hand in a good night salute and he 
toasted me with the milk. Then he dropped in his cell door. 
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‘He dropped like a sack of flour falling off a lorry. 
Pitching forward he went and fell with a dead thud. 
His milk went one way, his bread the other. He just lay 
with his face on the stone floor. 

‘There was a rush of feet, a babble of voices, a hush and 
an outcty. Fellows ran past me and gathered around 
Paddy. I did not stir. I saw them carrying Paddy into 
his own cell, and went over to the door and looked in. 

Paddy was stretched out on his bed. One of the lads 
had his arm around Paddy’s neck and was saying prayers 
into.Paddy’s ears. ‘The rest answered the prayers. 
-.Paddy’s face was pale. His eyes were open, distended, 
and still. His mouth was hanging wide and I saw his 
tongue. Paddy was ae 

f * 

’ I was locked up for i: night and a dead man was locked 
up in the next cell tome. Paddy was a wall away from me, 
but Paddy was a world away from me. He was dead and 
locked up till morning. | 

I looked at the spyhole and the old helpless feeling 
returned. Paddy was dead: I had no one now. They 
would wonder what killed Paddy and find many reasons. 
I knew. 

The spyhole begah to send out its strange suggestions. 
T felt that dark fascination throbbing through me like 
invisible wires. I drew nearer to the spyhole and heard a 
click nearby. The night-warder was making his check. 
My spyhole lifted and the warder’s eye looked through. It | 
was a great brown eye, was the warder’s, a South of Ireland 
eye, and I gazed into it. It was wide, deep—and terrified. 
Tt rolled around like the hub of a slow wheel and stopped on 
me. .I said nothing. I saw things in that eye which put me 
on the other side of the spyhole. I. saw that the warder 
was afraid of the spyhole. I saw that he was:a man, that | 
-was'a man, and that Paddy wasa man. My fears went out 
of me. through the spyhole. The eye went. I heard 
-another click at the next cell. The warder was checking 
Paddy. .. - 


FROM THE EYRIE OF A 
POET 


By MONK GIBBON 

A FRIEND has suggested to me that I should link 
Rainer Maria Rilke and Franz Kafka in a single 
article, for if they had nothing else in common they 
had at least this—both lived in a subjective world, choosing 
their own point of contact with the external world, and that 
a very slender one ; inhabiting in fact an ivory tower from 
which the vulgar herd was vigorously excluded. But the 
dissimilarities between these two are really greater than this 
superficial resemblance. It would be nearly as logical to 
bracket them on the ground that Kafka died in 1924, and 
Rilke in 1926 3 or that both had contact at one time with 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. That both are becoming a 
cult is the chief point they have in common. A friend just 
back from Paris tells me that he tired of hearing Kafka 
acclaimed by the post-war generation as one of the greatest 
of European writers. It irritated him, and it seems grotesque 
to me, as though one should say English literature could 
never be the same since Ronald Firbank. Kafka’s position 
has yet.to -be decided. It is still, to say the least of it, 
precarious ; Rilke’s as a poet is assured. Even here in 
Ireland where the waves of literary reputation are slow to 
break, those who keep a weather eye on letters must have 

taken note of him. | ae 7 
As an artist Rilke interests me enormously ; as a literary 
influence I distrust him. In literature and in human thought 
there are main roads and by-paths, both interesting, but 
it is dangerous to mistake a by-path for a main road, even 
when blazed by a supreme artist. Yeats plunged all our 
writers into the mood of Celtic twilight, where most. of 
them remained until a new generation emerged into. the 
blood-red dawn of realism. Rilke’s threat is more subtle.. 
Like a cloth with a few drops of chloroform, placed over 
the face of the victim, he may have sunk poetry-into a deep 
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sleep from which some: future poet will have to wake it. 
Sooner or later poetry will return to precision. John 
Betjeman, I find, has been saying very much the same. He 
charges Rilke with having had a disastrous influence. © He 
is responsible for the pseudo-profound and elusive language 
on time and eternity which helps to make much modern 
poetry unmemorable. Yet Rilke himself is a great poet.’ 

It is always dangerous, for us and for literature, if we 
exalt our subjective values to a degree which almost excludes 
the object itself, or that only interprets it in the light of 
our own reaction. Rilke would probably have denied that 
he did this. He would have said that his was the cosmic 
interpretation. But his doctrine of death, his theory of 
making life a preparation for an individual death, not a 
general and anonymous one, as well as many of his other 
theories, seem to me interesting as personal metaphors 
and as poetry, but a dangerous precedent for lesser men, 
who, when they imitate him, simply hurl raw speculation 
at the reader, and look on it as a virtue that the obscurely- 
conceived should be still more obscurely-expressed. It 
has been said of Matisse that at first he drew badly, then 
he taught himself to draw well, then by a great effort of 
will he made himself draw badly once more. In the same 
way no young writer should write obscurely until he has 
first taught himself to think and write with lucidity. A 
subtle metaphysical generalisation is never a substitute 
for the visual image. Rilke, like Blake, could do both. 
He could think and he could allow his thought to soar. 

It is a good moment to study Rilke, for a selection of his 
letters has just appeared in a translation by Richard Hull.* 
The English have been fortunate in their translators. They 
may or may not export successfully—Dickens to France, 
or Kipling to Russia—but their imports make an impres- 
sive showing. Almost every European giant has eventually, 
if not immediately, found his predestined translator. Anatole 


* Selected Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke (1902-1926). Translated by R, F. C. 
Hull. (Macmillan. 215.) 
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France found a whole tribe of them, beginning with 
Lafcadio Hearn, and continuing to J. Lewis May ; Tolstoy 
found Aylmer Maude ; Turgeniev, Constance Garnett ; 
de Maupassant fell presently into the hands of the Irishman, 
Ernest Boyd, and Proust—perhaps the most fortunate 
of all—into those of Scott Moncrieff. And now Rilke has 
found just the necessary patience of insight and sense of 
style in Hull. Paradoxically the more difficult the style 
of a writer the more likely he is to be ably translated. 
The explanation is simple. A difficult writer is not likely 
to attract an inferior performer. Only a born translator is 
coing to pit himself against the logical but highly meta- 
physical flights of Plotinus, or against the subtleties and 
intricacies of a sentence by Proust. If he makes the attempt 
it is because he has some of the instincts of the stylist 
himself. Proust is simple compared to Rilke ; his sentences 
are often long and involved, but his thought when we arrive 
at it is generally relatively straightforward ; whereas Rilke’s 
thought is so subtle, so intensely personal, so carefully 
elaborated in order to reflect every trembling of the surface, 
every fugitive shadow on the lake of the mind, that we 
sometimes wonder whether Rilke himself at the end of it 
all knew precisely what he meant. But, though his thought- 
associations are so intricate that they are bound to have 
for many the effect of irrelevance, Rilke was no charlatan, 
juggling with allusions and vague terms of generalisation. 

Rilke’s poetic world was real, that is to say, it was not 
spurious in a personal or poetic sense, like the worlds of some 
of his imitators ; but it was at the same time largely an 
imaginary world, the product of an intense inward-gazing 
to the point almost of madness. He saw the world around 
him, he was capable of both close observation and very clear 
statement, but as time went on he neglected it more and 
more, and looked only on the world within. He tended to 
become more and more preoccupied with what were either 
the final attenuations and implications of mundane thought, 
or the first and rather vague intimations of supra-mundane 
thought. This necessitated a greater and still greater 
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subtlety of expression, endless reservations and qualifica- 
tions of what, from the start, was involved. If he regur- 
gitated an experience from personal life it was that he might 
embroider it, refine it, analyse it, split it into its chemical 
components until we seem to be reading not about some- 
thing that has actually happened, but about the poet’s 
own mind. It is the record not of facts but of his own 
sensibility. To read him is to look at consciousness through 
a microscope. Everything is shewn in a huge degree of 
magnification. His description of a man in the throes of 
locomotor ataxia in the streets of Paris is intensely painful ; 
so painful and elaborate that one feels that Rilke himself, 
‘watching him; really suffered far more than the man 
himself. = 

Professor Butler’s life of him makes Rilke seem morbid. 
A perusal of his own letters dispels that impression. [ 
see in him, nevertheless, a delicate organism, lucky—seeing 
that he shunned so vigorously the external world—to have 
escaped madness. I think he may have surrendered to the 
heretical notion that our mental arrangement of things has 
real validity, as against poetical validity. He may have 
begun to play with his ideas in a fairy world of fantasy, 
self-created. But in this possibly I wrong him, for, like 
Blake, it is amazing how practical and logical he could be 
when he wished. His few comments on political matters 
are always surprisingly shrewd. He was exceptionally 
fortunate in his friends, and he cultivated to a high degree 
the art of making these friends useful to him without allowing 
them to trespass in the smallest degree upon his privacy. 
He—the station-master’s son—could ‘convey, with com- 
plete delicacy, .even toa princess, that he would like to 
borrow her castle, but that’ he would be happiest if he 
found himself in sole occupation. He was capable of hero- 
worship ; Rodin, to whom he became secretary for a time, 
is the great exampie. But, even when hero-worshipping, 
suave, insinuating, and almost humble in the expression of 
his devotion, Rilke, I imagine, was still aware of his own 
worth, felt that the future held something for him also, 
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and was capable in his own qu et way of steadily grinding 
his axe. 3 z a vinehd 

It was an axe worth grinding, and it is to the credit of his 
many friends that they perceived this from the start. . If 
Rilke asked them to make sacrifices for his Muse he was 
willing to make extreme sacrifices himself, though he never 
experienced such poverty as Verlaine, for example, -did. 
His devotion to poetry, his cultivation of his own talent, 
his steadfastness, are one more heroic example to other 
writers. He was perpetually alert for inspiration, but he 
was content to wait for it in misery, for months, for years 
even, rather than force it. The first two elegies were written 
in Schloss Duino in 1912, the rest were not completed 
till 1922 at the Chateau de Muzot. And yet, as for Hugo 
Wolf, as indeed for all artists, it was a torture to Rilke 
to be uncreative. Fortunately for him letter-writing was a 
valid form of literary composition, and in these moments 
of sterility he could still pour himself out to his friends in 
lengthy epistles which, though completely natural and 
sincere, are as elaborate and carefully phrased as an essay. 
The friend might have to wait months for the letter, but 
when it came it was worth having, a part of Rilke himself. 

In the earlier letters, from Paris where he was Rodin’s 
secretary, as from Sweden where he went to stay with — 
friends, he writes with a delightful ease. 

‘ Sometimes I walk as far as the Luxembourg Gardens 
which are beginning to grow dark too, gently resisting 
the darkness with their many red flowers. Suddenly 
a roll of drums starts up somewhere, rolls loud and 

soft, a soldier all in red goes through the avenues. Then 

from everywhere people pop out, happy, laughing, 
high-spirited people, grave, sad, quiet and - lovely 
people, people of all kinds, of to-day, of yesterday 
and the day before.’ 

He was not afraid of the trivial details that give a letter 
the charm of intimacy. He writes from Sweden, and 
instantly there emerges on the canvas a lovely landscape, as 
faithful to mood, to movement, to light arid shade as. those 
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of the early impressionists. He is content to record it; 
the large jug of milk brought up to his room at seven-thirty, 
the ‘ two odd little peasant cakes flavoured with cinnamon,’ 
the family breakfast eaten two hours later, ‘ To-day we 
started with bread, then came a sort of asparagus omelette, 
very good, eaten with cold milk, and afterwards you drank 
as you wished, either a cup of coffee or chocolate. (I had a 
small cup of coffee).’ 

But as time went on he tended to be less and less inter- 
ested in things visually, as a painter would see them, 
and more and more interested in them metaphysically, as 
though they possessed a curious inner significance in their 
own right. Objects were endowed by him with a psychology 
of their own. This can be seen alike in his poetry as in his 
letters. 

Tell me what branch we broke, 
he that conceived her shape, 
bent her, struck her, and spoke 
things that escape ? 


Stole from the horned gazelle 
fashion that perfected, 

stepped out alone from the dell— 
where is the head? 


Lyrical strings astir 
hips so girlishly swung |! 
isn’t he hard upon her? 
isn’t she young? 

This need not mystify us when its translator, J. 5. 
Leishman, gives us the key to it by telling us the subject 
of the poem is The Lyre. And, in the same way, much that 
may puzzle us in the letters, clarifies if we give it a little 
thought. 7 

Kafka, also the occupant of a private world, was not to 
my mind the great artist that Rilke was. He had little 
poetry in him, not that a novelist needs to contain a poet, 
but he is often a better novelist if he does. Hardy, for 
example, would be nothing if he had not had the poet’s © 
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eye for landscape and for rural character. I can understand 
the Kafka vogue, but it is a pathological symptom of our 
age. Kafka is able to do what the Fat Boy in Pickwick 
was so anxious to do—make people’s flesh creep, and he 
does this by a new literary style or technique which might 
be called the technique of the nightmare. Just as Beardsley 
became a lightning vogue through a particular kind of 


stylised drawing, so is Kafka becoming one, because: of 


this gift, the ability to convey a sense of indefinable horror. 
There are other parallels between these two men. Both 
died of tuberculosis, Kafka at the age of forty-one, Beardsley 
much younger. Beardsley on his death-bed implored, 
‘For God’s sake burn all my bawdy drawings.’ Kafka 
left a note for his friend Max Brod directing him to burn 
everything he found ‘ in the way of note-books, manuscripts, 
letters, my own and other people’s, sketches and soon... 
everything finished or in rough draft . . . shall be burned at 
once unread.’ Max Brod disobeyed on the grounds that 
it was only Kafka’s fastidiousness as an artist and chronic 
dissatisfaction with his own work that had made him leave 
such directions, asking him to do what in Kafka’s lifetime 
Brod had said he would not do. Friends are in a difficult 
position on these occasions. We would like to lynch Murray 
for burning Byron’s journals, but I find it hard to decide 
if we should be really grateful to Brod for salvaging these 
works from destruction. The Trial—a long, almost com- 
pleted novel—and The Metamorphosis—a long-short-story— 
are good examples of Kafka’s method. It is a curious and 
highly original one. He unites realism and fantasy, or 
rather he uses a real setting to give versimilitude to a highly- 
ghoulish flight of the imagination. All of us probably have 
known at some time the sort of nightmare in which things 
happen to us, while our minds function on the dread plane 
‘’This is too awful to be true,’ and ‘ Yet it is happening 
to me.’ The same nameless horror accompanies certain 
psychological states bordering upon mania. Kafka simply 
translates the mood into waking life, creating a set of cir- 
cumstances which are really wildly impossible, but which 
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neither the reader nor the protagonist of the story is ever 
allowed to feel or treat as impossible. All we need to do ts 
to cry like Alice in Wonderland, ‘ But you’re only a pack 
of cards!’ But we never do, any more than we do in a 
nightmare, where we are half-conscious at the time that we 
are dreaming. The spell is over us and we surrender to it. 

Kafka achieves his effects, as Swift achieved his in 
Gulliver, by a tremendous building up of corroborative 
‘detail. The situation is absurd, but the trimmings are so 
convincing. Just as a rabbit is hypnotised by a weasel, so 
‘our minds are hypnotised by the horror of a sequence of 
events that we know to be absurd. It is not melodrama so 
much as a rearrangement of life in the same way that a 
dreadful dream is a rearrangement. 

The Trial is allegory, but it is useless to try to interpret 
the allegory too precisely. Is the court which tries K.—the 
bank functionary, arraigned on a charge which he never 
actually hears—that court which tries us all, Life? Is it 
the Roman Catholic Church? Is it Society? Once let 
us form a theory and the allegory is on such general lines 
that it is easy, thenceforward, to make everything fit in © 
with it. Only occasionally does Kafka’s irony become 
passionate, and even then it remains despairing, as in the 
grave,, restrained, and almost uncanny force of the dis- 
‘ cussion between the priest and K. in the Cathedral. Here 
for a moment he seems to rise to a higher plane of poetic 
and semi-prophetic vision. But for the most part he is 
content to give us the creeps, and to fill us with a nauseating 
sense of his own disgust. The writing is slick, cosmopolitan 
and slightly nasty, and to the horror of his plots is added a 
full sense of the horror of modern urban civilisation. Kafka 
seems to catch at all that is most sordid and deadening in the 
life of our great cities, and the mentality of his characters 
is the mentality of the commonplace soul, deaf to nature, 
deaf to everything except the exigencies of making a living. 
Between him and Rilke exists a great gulf. It is the oulf 
which must always exist between two things—between 
cleverness and poetry. | a sees ag 


DONAT O’DONNELL replies 
to T. J. BARRINGTON 
‘THE PIETIES OF EVELYN WAUGH’ 


Tue Epiror or Tue Bst. 
Sir, 

I wish to defend the opinions set out in my article ‘ The 
Pieties of Evelyn Waugh’ (Tue Bett, December, 1946) 
against the attacks made on them by Mr. T. J. Barrington 
in his interesting and briskly argued letter in-your February 
issue, 

Mr. Barrington’s main line of argument may be sum- 
marized as follows : 3 

1. My article charged Mr. Waugh with holding a 
heretical private religion, consisting of a mixture of 
snobbery and Catholicism. | 

2. I did not prove that Mr. Waugh was a snob. 

3. Even if he is a snob, I ‘ failed to prove’ the exis- 
tence in his mind of a necessary connection between snobbery 
and Catholicism. ey ae 

4. Therefore my argument represents an attempt to 
‘ bamboozle’ the public. 

I shall try to answer these points seriatim : 

1. I had better clear the ground here by indicating 
certain assumptions underlying my criticism of Mr. Waugh 
(and also, in the February Bett, of that other eminent 
Catholic writer, Mr. Graham Greene). I have assumed 
that in the mind of a convert to a religion there has existed, 
before his conversion, a complex (I am not using the 
word in the vulgar pseudo-Freudian sense) of ideas and — 
emotions, principles and loyalties, which predisposed him 
towards that religion. J am speaking here of course in 
strictly lay terms and am far from attempting a complete 
‘ explanation’ of conversion. Now these predispositions, 
although they may lead in the end to complete acceptance 
of the dogmas of a religion, are likely to point in the begin- 
ning to a limited number of that religion’s real or rumoured 
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tenets, or even to mere outward appearances, such as archi- 
tecture or ritual, or to fortuitous historical circumstances 
such as the attractive manners and social traditions of a 
particular body of believers. The instructed acceptance 
of the whole body of dogma will destroy the errors of the 
original approach, but the initial predispositions are likely 
to remain, and, if the convert writes a novel, these pre- 
dispositions will play a great part in shaping it, since, in 
the composition of a work of art, emotional attitudes are 
at least as potent as intellectual convictions. Furthermore, 
if he writes a novel with a deliberate intention of upholding 
the religion he has chosen, he will under the domination 
of his predispositions, tend to stress the aspects of that 
religion which first attracted him. If his initial pre- 
disposing complex was strong and highly charged with 
emotion—as was clearly the case with Mr. Waugh—the 
stress will fall very heavily. So heavily indeed will it fall, 
that the novel may fail altogether to convey a Catholic 
message to minds not in sympathy with the writer’s parti- 
cular predispositions. This was, | think, the case with 
Brideshead Revisited. Also, and this is the really important 
point, the stresses in Brideshead Revisited fall so heavily 
on certain aspects of Catholic belief to the exclusion of all 
others, that it is, in my opinion, dangerous and confusing 
to call that novel (as The Tablet did) ‘a great,apologetic 
work in the larger and more humane sense.’ If a work of 
apologetics were as one-sided as Brideshead Revisited it 
would be considered heretical, since heresy consists, | 
believe, precisely in emphasing a truth to the exclusion 
of other truths. But Brideshead Revisited is a work of 
fiction, and is not to be judged by the same standards as 
an apologetic work. I did not therefore presume to 
charge its author with heresy. When I referred to * bulky 
memorials of devotion to other gods,’ to ‘alien pieties’ a 
‘private religion’ and so on, | meant what in this letter 
I call the ‘ predisposing complex’ and its effects. It 
seemed to me from reading Mr. Waugh’s books that 
in him that complex was so strong and fixed, and its sub- 
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sistence dominated his work to such an extent that these 
terms were justified. I did not, as Mr. Barrington seems 
to believe, charge Mr. Waugh with consciously holding 
and practising a ‘private religion.’ I should like to 
underline, for Mr. Barrington, the following sentence 
from my article: ‘ These alien pieties, some of them 
hardly compatible with strict Catholicism, were perhaps 
for Mr. Waugh the forerunners of a more articulated 
faith—as, in Brideshead Revisited, Sebastian Flyte’s affection 
for a teddy-bear was the forerunner of a vocation.’ I 
should have added that even after Sebastian had become 
a lay-brother, what one might call the teddy-bear side of 
his character did not altogether disappear. 
2, It is quite true that I did not (for reasons which I 
shall discuss later) prove that Mr. Waugh is a snob, but 
I think that one would need to be very innocent, or possess 
a peculiar definition of snobbery, not to perceive the fact 
for oneself. I take a snob as being one who despises 
his social inferiors, and admires his social superiors, as 
groups. In my article | gave a number of examples of 
Mr. Waugh’s contempt for his inferiors. I instanced, inter 
alia, his jokes at the expense of coloured people (Black 
Mischief, Scoop) and proletarian evacuees (Put Out More 
Flags). Mr. Barrington claims that the fun in both cases 
is impartial; Mr. Waugh is laughing equally at whites 
and blacks (in Black Mischief) and at evacuees and their 
hosts (in Put Out More Flags). He misses the point ; the 
amount of laughter may be equal, but the quality is different. 
Mr. Waugh laughs at Basil Seal and various Bright Young 
Things, but there is affection, nostalgia, even admiration, 
in his laughter. Basil Seal may eat his fiancée by accident, 
but his creator does not think any the less of him for that. 
When Mr. Waugh turns, however, to Seth, the black king 
with ‘ western’ ideas, there is something different, some- 
thing brutal, about his laughter. Clearly to him Seth is in 
himself a butt, more sophisticated version of the chimpanzee 
—with—-a—clay—pipe joke. Similarly with the evacuees 
and their hosts. Mr. Barrington is very wide of the mark 
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in believing that the joke here is similar to that of letting out 
a mouse in a girls’ school. Letting out three monkeys 
in the Senate would be more like it. No one laughs at a 
mouse, because a mouse does not resemble a man. Mr. 
Waugh’s evacuees are grotesque half-animal beings whose 
parody of human behaviour and persecution of real though 
silly, human beings, provide the fun. Wit is a sly, evasive 
thing, hard to pin down and on these points, where no 
proof is possible, I can only call on those who have read the 
texts to judge between my view and Mr. Barrington’s. 
There is a minor, but revealing, point, however, which I 
notice Mr. Barrington has not taken up. I referred to 
Mr. Waugh as being ‘ the type of man who refers frequently 
to “the lower orders” (as he does in Labde/s) and objects 
to the presence of natives in first-class railway carriages 
(as he does in Waugh in ‘Abyssinia).’ If Mr. Barrington 
does not consider that type of man a snob, then I am afraid 
we are arguing at cross-purposes. _I| notice also that Mr. 
Barrington wisely makes no attempt to deny Mr. Waugh’s 
veneration for his social superiors. ‘There is therefore no 
need for.me to argue that part of the definition. _ | 
3. Mr. Francois Mauriac has stated that criticism of 
living writers is ‘impossible.’ It is certainly impossible 
if criticism means ‘ proving’ the existence in a writer's 
mind of the ideas and relationships of ideas which the 
critic thinks he perceives in the writer’s work.. In writing 
an article on Mr. Waugh I did not set out to prove anything 
about his mind. Having read his books, I related as best 
I could the ideas and ‘ pieties’’ which I found in them, and 
gave an account based on this relation of what I believed 
to be his attitude to life. I allowed some space for con- 
_jecture, as if I had confined myself to what was susceptible 
_of proof I could not have done anything but emit platitudes — 
or bibliographical details. A critic should ‘give his own 
conclusions, and indicate how he arrived at them, but 
these conclusions should not be held proven ;_ they should 
simply serve to indicate possible lines of approach to the 
work criticised. If the lines of approach do not prove 
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viable the reader can, as Mr. Barrington does, reject the | 
critic’s conclusions. 

In my answer to Mr. Barrington’ s first point 1 gave a 
general idea of the manner in which (I believe) extraneous 
elements (such as snobbery) may mingle with Catholicism 
in the work of a creative writer, especially a convert. In 
my original article, ina discussion of this. theme, I instanced 
Lady Marchmain’s saying ‘I believe that it is one of the 
spectal achievements of Grace to sanctify the whole of life, 
riches included.’ I made the comment, which horrifies 
Mr. Barrington, that ‘ In Mr. Waugh’s theology the love 
of money is not only not the root of all evil, it is a preliminary 
form of the love of God.’ My point, of course, was that 
Mr. Waugh, as a writer, takes the elements in Catholicism 
that suit his ‘ predispositions’ and leaves out the others ; 
the truth that the love of money is the root of all evil, and 
many similar truths of Christianity, do not suit him ;_ the 
equally undeniable truth that grace can sanctify even riches 
does suit him. Incidentally Mr. Barrington accuses me, 
on the strength of the passage quoted above, of ‘imputing 
to Waugh the nonsense that riches of themselves earn 
grace. If he reads the passage again he will see that | 
am imputing nothing of the sort. My meaning was that 
Mr. Waugh seems to make the love of money, like Sebastian’s 
love for his teddy-bear, or Captain Ryder’s love of Julia, a 
forerunner of the love of God. 

I also referred in this part of my article to Hooper, 
a lower-middle-class officer in whose person Mr. Waugh 
flays the modern world generally. I compared Mr. 
-Waugh’s anxious interest in Lord Marchmain’s soul 
and in the souls of his other aristocratic characters, with 
his apparently complete indifference about the soul of 
Hooper. I mentioned that Mr. Waugh ‘ almost seemed 
to imply that the wretched Hooper has no soul at all.’ This 
is not a very strong statement but Mr. Barrington challenges 
me to produce ‘evidence’ for even this reference to a 
partial appearance of an implication. I can only refer to 
what I mentioned before about the distribution of emphasis. 
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Grace’ can sanctify the whole of life, riches included,’ 
but can it sanctify the whole of life, Hooper included ? 
It cannot apparently, for Mr. Waugh has created a Hooper 
who has no part in any spiritual world. Mr. Barrington 
says: ‘© Objectively, Hooper’s soul and Marchmain’s 
are equally valuable ; but subjectively there is a difference.’ 
There is ; but the subjective difference resides, I think, in 
the mind of their creator Mr. Waugh and not only (as 
Mr. Barrington ingeniously argues) in the fictitious minds 

of the characters. 

Mr. Barrington also takes exception to my statement 
that Mr. Waugh’s ‘almost idolatrous reverence for birth 
has not been destroyed by the Faith.’ He italicizes 
destroyed, and claims that my use of this word shows my 
‘blind hatred’ for lords. I rather like lords, although 
less than Mr. Waugh does, and I have no idea what Mr. 
Barrington is driving at here. Surely it is a commonplace 
that Christianity should destroy idolatrous reverence for 
anything, birth included ? 

4. I must say that this charge rather pains me. » I made 
a quite honest attempt at an analysis of Mr. Waugh’s 
ideas and arrived at certain’ conclusions which Mr. 
Barrington rejects. . That is fair enough. But I think 
he is going a little far when he argues that because I have 
‘ failed to prove my case,’ I am ‘ attempting to bamboozle ’ 
the public by ‘ leading us to believe’ certain things about 
Mr. Waugh. Does Mr. Barrington really think that 
whenever we are led to believe something that has not 
_ been proved to us we are being ‘bamboozled?’ I am 
sure that he does not think anything so Hooperish ;_ he 
probably merely meant that I put my case too strongly, 
and in that he may be right. All of us are liable to the 
temptations of rhetoric. | 

Before I end, I should like to thank Mr. Barrington 
( across the havoc of war’ as Mr. Churchill used to say) 
for the courteous tone which hesmaintained in his letter. 
Politeness is too rare a thing in Irish ‘controversy for it 
to be allowed to pass unremarked. 
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ELIZABETH MONROE’S REVIEW 
The Editor, 


SIR, 


Miss Elizabeth Monroe may have, correctly, quoted 
James Joyce ; but surely she had William Joyce in mind 
when she deliberately misinterpreted and misapplied him ? 
James Joyce was no anti-semite and Miss Monroe may not 
be either, but if her ‘review’ of Mr. Koestler’s book is 
to be treated asa shining example of the literary critic’s art, 
then she has fallen far short of what one is entitled to 
expect from such and, in my view, has launched a diatribe 
against Jews and Zionists alike. 

The term ‘let in’ as used by Joyce in U/ysses was not 
used in the sense that Miss Monroe misapplied it. Need 
I point out how and why? If Miss Monroe will not 
acknowledge it I shall be happy to elaborate upon the 
point. 

‘ How would Irishmen have reacted,’ asks Miss Monroe, 
‘If someone had “let them in” to a part of Eire?’ It - 
is bewildering to me that Miss Monroe who, presumably, 
is an Englishwoman of Scots descent, should pose such 
a question. Does she not know, or is she ignorant of the 
fact that there have been Jews in Ireland for hundreds of 
years and that the present substantial communities of Dublin 
and Cork have been in existence for upwards of a hundred 
years without fear or molestation and in amity and friend- 
ship with their fellow Irishmen, while in England, that 
‘land of hope and glory, mother of the free,’ Jewish Syna- 
gogues are being desecrated and set on fire, Jews are 
being threatened, Jewish shop windows broken without 
any of the ‘screening’ which’ accompanies . so-called 
‘terrorist activities’ in Palestine? I hope no Irishman 
will regard Miss Monroe’s foolish query as inciting them 
towards protesting against the presence of Jews in Ireland. 
I am sure Miss Monroe did not intend her query as 
such. |. - é nats Co Vege 

And, if Miss Monroe needs any further evidence as to 
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how Irishmen would react if an ‘elbowing, thrusting 
people’ were ‘let into’ a part of Fire, may I refer to 
history for the answer. Hundreds of years ago the 
English and Scots were ‘let into’ Eire through force of 
arms. ‘They visited the country with fire and sword and 
one gentleman banished the Irish ‘ to hell or to Connaught ’. 
They planted portions of the country with English and 
Scots ‘soldiers’ and there their descendants were when 
the Irish won their freedom back in 1922. Well, Miss 
Monroe, do you want to know what the Irish did to that 
‘elbowing, thrusting people’? ‘They gave them equal 
rights of citizenship with all minorities, guaranteed them 
freedom of theught, education and religion and raised 
some of them to the highest positions in the State and 
Judiciary. And this, may I inform Miss Monroe, is what 
Jew and Arab would do if the British stopped their 
nefarious policy of ‘divide and rule’ and got out of 
Palestine. But Miss Monroe knows that this isn’t likely 
to happen. Is she aware of the proverb which has grown 
up in Palestine ?—‘ Justice for the Arab, mercy for the 
Jew, but Palestine for the British.’ And, if Miss Monroe 
would like to pursue her unfortunate query further, may 
I point out that there is still a part of Eire known as ‘ the 
six counties ’ where the same ‘ elbowing, thrusting people ’ 
have been ‘let in,’ and where, alas, the same generous 
treatment of the minority is not, it would appear, afforded 
by the English-Scottish majority. Unfortunately for 
Miss Monroe she forgets that the greatest “ elbowing, 
thrusting people’ in modern history have been and are 
the British of whom was it not once modestly boasted that 
‘the sun never sets on his majesty’s dominions’? And. 
let it never be forgotten that the Irish people so blithely 
chosen for Miss Monroe’s query have experienced all 
that the Jewish people in Palestine are suffering and 
undergoing from the trained ‘ thugs,’ ‘ gunning ‘Tarzans ’ 
and British ‘terrorists’ that the Mandatory power’ have. 
imposed upon the country in order to maintain their grip. 
in the Middle East and the Suez Canal. And what about 
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the iron censorship which only allows one side to com- 
municate distortions of the truth to the outside world? 
Yours faithfully, 


GERALD Y. GOLDBERG,. 


Douglas, Co. Cork. 


To the Editor, 
Dear Sir, 

Miss Elizabeth Monroe, in her review of Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night, pontifically calls the Jews ‘this 
elbowing, thrusting people.’ It would be interesting to 
know whether she would similarly label, say, the English — 
in New Zealand (or in Palestine for that matter), the Irish 
in America (or in Liverpool), the Scots in Ulster, the Dutch 
in South Africa, the white races in Asia, or the British 
who strove to ‘ elbow’ the Irish to Hell or Connaught. 

_ Of course, when one’s own race is involved one speaks 
of ‘the sturdy pioneer stock of the early settlers’ ; and 
what Miss Monroe calls ‘ Jewish exclusiveness ’ becomes 
‘the gallant preservation of the Irish (Scots,. French, 
German) spirit and traditions abroad,’ ‘the wonderful 
neighbourliness of the Spaniards (Italians, Czechs, Poles) 
who will always stand by their own people,’ or ‘ fighting 
to preserve the splendid ideal of an all-white Australia.’ 

The Americans, appropriately enough, refer to their 
own particular brand of exclusiveness as: ‘the Monroe 
Doctrine.’ Of course, what your reviewer really meant was 
that she does not like Jews, but to have said so at the 
outset would have spoiled her assumed air of detachment. 


Yours truly, 
O. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 


Books’ Epiror.—lI owe it to Miss Monroe to say that I have not troubled 
her with the above letters since both impugn her motives not her facts or 
interpretation. Mr. Skeffington approaches what. lawyers call ‘ vulgar 
abuse.’ Nobody can reply personally to a charge of not being ‘ detached,’ 
and it would be unseemly for me to start giving a testimonial at this date 
to so distinguished an expert on the Middle East as Elizabeth Monroe. 
This sort of thing gets us nowhere, I could so easily pull Mr. Skeflington’s 
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leg. about his own well-known ‘ assumed airs of detachment’ on all matters 
involving the Right or Britain ! 2 | ae | 

Mr. Goldterg misses Miss Monroe’s analogy with Eire: it is not a ques- 
tion of letting Jews into Eire or Palestine—in both of which countries they 
are heartily welcome. It is a question of their taking over the whole blessed 
place as a Jewish National State. The question is, ‘If the Jews wished — 
to take over this country as a Jewish State (or the better part of it) what 
would we propose to do?’ Mr. Goldberg does not answer the question, 
nor even see it. He has no right, therefore, to spedk of ‘deliberate mis- 
interpretation.’ His whole letter is irrelevant. 


PRIESTS IN POLITICS. 
SIR, , 
Sean O’Faolain, in his article ‘ The Priest in Politics,’ 
writes of the ‘ persecution of Catholicism ’ under James I. 

The Papal Bull, Regnans in excelsis (1570), had made 
all Romanists potential traitors to the realm of England. 
And the Pope called upon France and, Spain to carry out 
this Bull against England. 

That Bull declared ‘ Elizabeth . .. to be deprived 
of her pretended right to the aforesaid realm (of England). 
; And the nobles, subjects and peoples of the said 
realm, and all others who have taken an oath of any kind 
to her were declared to be absolved forever from such oath 
and from all dues, fidelity and obedience... . All 
who disobey our command will involve in the same sentence 
of anathema.’ 

The subsequent penalties enacted in the ‘Statutes of the 
Realm’ (1585 and 1593) did not ‘extend to any Jesuit, 
seminary priest or other priest,’ who ‘made public and 
open submission and declaration of this . . . conformity 
to her majesty’s laws and statutes.’ 

It was not because of their religion that these ecclesiastics 
suffered, but because of their political intrigues against 
the realm of England. That was not ‘persecution of 


Catholicism.’ 


. 


Yours, etc.,. ; 


. | 3 J. R, McDownatp, 


4 


(S, O’F, replies :—Fair comment.) 
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EVENINGS ON A FARM AT SANDYMOUNT 


A POSTSCRIPT TO EXISTENTIALISM. By ARLAND UssHER. (Williams 
& Norgate. 55.) 


Reviewed by Stan O’Fao.Lain 


R. USSHER’S book of essays cannot be taken too 

seriously. The very title may be jocose. (One 

never knew with dear Arland Ussherovitch—he 
was so arch! He didn’t really mean that he was polishing 
off this little matter of Existentialism. He was really a 
very modest man at heart.) The title, indeed, refers to 
one essay only, of four and a half pages. True, in the 
course of it one can find no evidence that Mr. Ussher has 
read any one of the novels of J. P. Sartre? And the open- 
ing sentence is: ‘The Teutonic tide, receding from 
stricken France, has left behind it the germ of a creed 
called Existentialism ’ : a statement too colossally ahistorical 
to be meant literally? Perhaps it is all a leg-pull? 
Perhaps the would-be stylist betrayed the historian? He 
loves his arch witticisms, his verbal play-pen, his Sybilline 
metaphors, not unmixed. (The only trouble about 
Ussherovitch was, he was so difficult to follow.) ‘ The 
same Western fully-adult intricacy of soul which has freed 
us from the tyranny of blood has begun to untie us from 
the anvil of the tragic hammer-God Time,’ Intricacy 
untying anybody is not easy to visualise. (But when we 
said so, Arland Ussherovitch merely smiled at us over his 
glasses.) No subject is too vast for four and a half pages. 
“Creation and Nihilism’: ‘The Riddle of the Slav’ : 
‘The Mystery of Iniquity’ : ‘ Philosophers of Caesarism.’ 
He leaps from one wonderful generalisation to another’ 
over abysses of non-sequiturs, and through jungles of 
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learned references—e.g. on pages 68 and 69 (the first two 
I open) I find references to Idealism, Vitalism, Materialism, 
Marx, Gide, Sartre, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Dante, 
Dostoievski, Engels, Hitler, Heidegger, D. H. Lawrence, 
Tertullian, Luther, irrationalism, Baedeker, Stoicism, the 
Abyss, the Vacuum, Pure Power, race-extermination, 
transcendentalism, surrealism, Reality, the Divine Reason, 
the Infinite Whole (once with caps. and once without caps), 
German Philosophy, the Being-in-the-Whole, Existence- 
in-a-void-of-will (note the italics), the Good, the Bad, 
Self-choosing, the Forerunner (caps. italics, brackets and 
hypens all over the place), the Diable au Corps (still on the 
same two pages, dear exhausted reader), Self-creation, 
Will-renouncement, the ‘ fascination of Sodom” (quotes 
are generously bestowed), the Nottingham pits, the 
‘anguish of nonentity’ (this is supposed to translate the 
. fashionable word xéant) . . . We move in the best 
company. . 3 : 
Essays and essayists like these are very familiar. Chekov 
and Dostoievsky knew and loved their authors dearly. 
It is delightful to find their Anglo-Irish counterparts 
ey at the top of their form, speaking solemnly and fore- 
odingly of ‘ the smiling gods at the rainbow’s end,’ telling 
us with gentle smiles of wisdom that ‘ Faustian man 1s 
dead, but we believe he is also saved,’ gravely remarking 
on the fact that Italy’s ‘ clericals, her politicals, her artists, 
her pronouncements, ideologies, programmes, but mot ’— 
the finger raised, the eyebrows lowered, the ladies listening 
to the frogs in the marsh, or to. Sonia strumming the 
balalaika in the summer-house—‘ but zot,’ repeated Arland 
_ Ussherovitch, solemnly, ‘ not the concrete synthesis which 
historical dialectic in the hour of greatest bewilderment 
demanded—this,’ he said, and we were all struck with 
astonishment at his remarkable statement, ‘is like the 
three denials of Peter ! But,’ smiled Arland Ussherovitch, 
and the ladies all sighed with relief, ‘perhaps he will repent 


when the cock crows.’ | 
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THE IRISH THEATRE. By PeTer KAVANAGH, M.A., PH.D. (The Kerryman, 
Ltd, :25:). 3 


Reviewed by Constantia Maxwe i 


Ae hen ten years ago the present writer began to work at 
ashort essay on the Irish Stage in the eighteenth century, 

and was able to find ‘plenty of material. ‘There were 
complete histories, that by Hitchcock for example, some 
excellent biographies of famous actors, Davies’ Life of 
Garrick (1780) for instance, and plenty of contemporary 
accounts of plays and acting in the newsprints. A collection 
of engravings was made showing actors and actresses of 
the day in famous parts and these, purchased in the print 
shops round Charing Cross, were subsequently presented 
to a friend who was interested in theatrical production in 
Dublin. Since the days of my amateurish efforts an 
American scholar has produced a very fine book, fully 
documented and provided with an excellent bibliography. 
This is Miss La Tourette Stockwell and her book ts entitled 
Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs (1637-1820). Last 
year a volume appeared in England dealing with the 
Georgian theatre in general, which students of our eight- 
eenth century stage would do well to study, since the 
particular must always be related to the general, a principle 
we are apt to forget. | 

With these things in mind I opened Dr. Peter Kavanagh’s 
imposing looking history of the Irish Theatre with some 
curiosity as to what ground he had planned to cover and 
as to how he would treat his subject. The book which 
appears to have grown out of a thesis prepared for a higher 
degree from T.C.D. begins at the beginning, that is to 
say with mediaeval times, and ends up with chapters on 
the Abbey and Gate theatres of our own day, so that it 
is thoroughly comprehensive. Each ‘ Part’ tn the volume, 
and there are five, is divided into an account of the Irish 
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stage during the period dealt with, a sketch of Dramatic 
Trends, ‘so that the reader may gain a complete picture 
of the drama not only in Ireland but in England,’ and a 
series of notes (of varying degrees of originality) on the 
chief Irish dramatists of the day and their works. An 
Irish dramatist is defined as one born in Ireland, and the 
space allotted to each is decided by ‘ the importance of the 
dramatist from the historical rather than from the literary | 
point of view.’ AA list of authors and plays, ‘Irish in subject 
but not necessarily by Irish writers,’ taken almost com- 
pletely from S. J. Brown’s 4 Guide to Books on Ireland 
(1912) is printed as an appendix, and there is a long biblio- 
graphy (which should by the way have been arranged 
according to subjects or periods) in which the author’s 
debts to Professor Allardyce Nicoll and to Miss Stockwell 
are duly recorded. 

This interesting book, which must have cost the author 
much labour and covers more ground than any previously 
written on the subject, is sure to become a valuable work 
of reference, not the least useful feature being the lengthy 
synopsis of old plays which one frequently meets in one’s 
reading. The book might be improved however by a good: 
deal of pruning and rearranging. Some of the more 
obscure dramatists might profitably be omitted, and 
certain portions enlarged ; the chapters on the beginnings 
of the Irish drama and those on the Abbey and Gate 
theatres for example, which at present share between them 
only five pages, invite a fuller treatment. It was a good idea 
to provide a map of Dublin showing the theatres, but the 
sites are so badly marked that the value is diminished. 
The illustrations are well reproduced, but they are not in 


themselves very interesting. For the paper and printing 


of this handsome volume one can however have nothing 
but praise, both reflect much credit on the Kerryman of 
Tralee who is the publisher. 
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THE CYCLES OF THE KINGS. By Mytes Ditton. (Oxford University 
Press. tos. 6d.) 


Reviewed by D. A. Bincuy 


N his preface Professor Dillon states that this book 
‘is intended not primarily for Irish scholars, but rather 
for the larger public whose interest may extend to this 

kind of knowledge.’ Yet, in spite of this modest dis- 
claimer, I fancy that Irish scholars are more likely to be 
interested than ‘the larger public... A number of the 
sagas dealt with here have hitherto been available only 
in editions published between fifty and a hundred years 
ago, some of them in publications which are difficult of 
access. Those Irish scholars who do not aspire to become 
specialists in this branch of literature owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Professor Dillon, who has spared them so 
much labour. They will be a ‘little disappointed, perhaps, 
that his own commentary and critical notes are not more 
ample. But in view of the book’s purpose as stated by 
the author, such disappointment is hardly justified. 

The legends of the Kings are a blend of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, but there is far more Dichtung than Wahrheit 
in nearly all of them. ‘The author is, in my opinion, 
inclined to overestimate their value as historical evidence. 
I doubt, for example, if many scholars would agree with 
his conjecture that ‘the historians’ of the future will dis- 
- cover that Conn of the Hundred Battles and Eogan Mor 
and Cathaer Mor, King of Leinster, and the famous Cormac 
Mac Airt were historical persons, and that a fairly reliable 
historical tradition can be established from as early a time 
as the second century of the Christian era.’ It is indeed 
unfortunate that this book was already in the press when 
Professor O’Rahilly’s Early Irish History and Mythology 
appeared, so that the author was unable to consider and 
discuss his views on some of the sagas recounted here. 


But enough of ° shop.’ What of ‘ the larger public ’ to 
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whom the work is primarily addressed ? I am ill-qualified 
to speak for them, and I find it difficult to forecast their 
reaction. All these sagas are of interest to me, but hardly 
for reasons which would make them interesting to the 
Common Reader. Considered as stories, few of them are 
in my opinion attractive in either content or form. The 
best is probably ‘ The Death of Mael Fhothartaig,’ with 
its age-old motif of the spretae iniuria formae; but how 
incomparably better the same tale is told by Euripides and 
Racine! So I take leave to doubt whether the Common 
Reader will find the fare very stimulating. But for this 
Professor Dillon is in no way to blame ; his translations 
and summaries are admirably done. ‘The fault lies rather 
with the originals. And this prompts a final question : 
with all-respect.to our neo-Gaelic enthusiasts, how much 
of Irish literature is worth reading for its own sake ?. 


REPETITIVE BIOGRAPHY 


JAMES CONNOLLY—The Forerunner. By R. M. Fox. (The Kerryman, 
ros. 6d.) 


Reviewed by Desmond RYAN 


‘NFURIATED by a torrent of conventional praise at a 
[ connoily commemoration in Dublin many years ago, 

an early associate of his from foreign parts opened his 
speech with the reproach: ‘ Ye blatherskites! Ye don't 
deserve to have had such a man to work and die for ye!’ 
The reproof was taken in good part, and is even more 
pertinent to-day. Thirty years have passed since James 
Connolly’s death, ample time, one might think, for his- 
torians and biographers, for friends and associates, for 
critics and enemies to produce a library of documents and 
judgments.on the social thinker, Labour organiser and 
military leader of the 1916 Rising. Yet, in comparison 
with the man’s worth and importance, very little has been 
done. | 
- Unfortunately, R. M. Fox’s book, in spite of its bulk, is 
little more than a repetition of his own forerunners in 
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Connolly biography. It has not the power and depth of 
his Smoky Crusade, the life and movement of his Green 
Banners nor the value as a recordof his History of the Irish 
Citizen Army. It shows little original research, and beyond 
a letter from Connolly to Seamus O’Sullivan on page 100 
no new material is quoted. There is no index, a frequent 
lack of exact references, and a too faintly acknowledged 
debt to Nora Connolly O’Brien’s Portrait of a Rebel father 
for the early chapters. 

Those to whom Connolly is wholly new may be grateful 
for a long and popular biography. Those who have read 
the available Connolly literature will find nothing new, and 
much to criticise. The book, in a word, has two merits : 
it is a full summary of Connolly’s life and writings, and 
some effort is made to relate the man to Ireland and the 
world to-day. 

The summary, however, is burdened by clumsy over- 
loading of the chapters with hackneyed and lengthy 
excerpts from Labour in Irish History and other well-known 
booklets and pamphlets. There is no courageous and 
careful analysis of Connolly’s thought and actions. ‘The 
bland and disingenuous insinuation is made more than 
once that Connolly merely took from Marx what suited 
him. Connolly’s rank and influence in the ultra-Marxist 
S.L.P. and his writings, early and late, clearly contradict 
this. On such important events as the insurrection and 
Connolly’s clash with the I.R.B. much accessible material 
is not used or even noted. Connolly’s attitude to religion 
is dismissed with sentimental verbiage and the adroit 
ambiguity that he combined ‘the Marxian view of eco- 
nomics and history—as a record of social struggles—with 
the Catholic outlook which emphasised the value of the 
human soul.’ There are far too many Hyacinth Halvey 
testimonials to Connolly in these pages, a soporific litany 
of mere assertion and praise compared to which O’Casey’s 
satiric distortions in Drums Under the Windows are much 
to be preferred for candour and vitality. 

There are several slips and omissions. The Walker- 
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Connolly controversy on nationalism and internationalism 
deserved a chapter far more than other items spun out to 
inordinate length. De Leon—to whom Fox does less 
than justice as a dominant influence on Connolly’s Marxist 
and industrial unionist views—is quoted on page 244 as 
attacking Connolly after his execution as ‘the same 
Anarchist-Syndicalist who caused so much trouble in the 
States.’ As De Leon died in May, 1914, obviously he was 
beyond ‘injecting his venom’ two years later ‘into the 
columns of his Weekly People. 

There are quite a number of quotations, dates, dots, 
italics and all, including one from Nevinson’s introduction, 
as given in my 1924 biography of Connolly, acknowledged 
by a line in the scant bibliography that the book, among 
others, is ‘ of great value to students of the period.’ Re- 
liance on this twenty-two year old source is not always 
supported by checking its statements by later knowledge. 
My acceptance of the story current in the G.P.O. that 
Connolly’s more serious wound was due to a dum-dum 
bullet is uncritically copied by Fox.. Dr. Seamus Ryan, 
who was among the three men who attended Connolly, 
stated in the Capuchin Annual, 1942, that the injury was 
probably caused by “a rifle bullet at closerange.’ Dr. Ryan’s 
account of his experiences was reprinted in the 1943 
pamphlet, Easter Fires. 

When all is said, however, Connolly’s hard and dramatic 
life, his clear and enkindling thought, triumph over the 
faults and evasions of his latest biographer. 


MARXIST FILM OF IRISH HISTORY 


IRELAND HER OWN. By T. A. Jackson. (Cobbett Press, London, 18s.). 
Reviewed by DusmMonp Ryan | 


N a first reading, Mr. Jackson’s book, described in 
the sub-title as an outline history of the struggle for 
national freedom and independence, appears super- 
ficial and disappointing ; on a second it will strike many 
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readers as a sound, stimulating, and extremely fascinating 
work indeed. It covers the Irish story from the Gaelic 
State to de Valera, and Huck Finn’s summing up of 
Mark Twain, ‘there are some things he stretched but 
he told the truth mainly’ may well be the verdict here, 
too. The tale is well told, at the cost of some mixed 
metaphors, some jumbled facts while there is evidence 
that the writer is sometimes caught by his own propa- 
gandist activities. He is inclined to seek for Popular 
Fronts on the slightest excuse. Oliver Cromwell, as a 
somewhat too energetic Republican, albeit with anti- 
Leveller deviations, is let down with a warning, and the 
plea that ‘reactionaries’ have soiled his bib at Drogheda. 
There is an entertaining speculation of a lost Popular 
Front between General Monk and Owen Roe O’Neéeill 
(although Mr. Jackson speculates here in the company 
of J. F. Taylor). The quite unfounded statement is made 
on page 381 that the German shipload of arms in 1916 
was * paid for at top prices in spot cash.’ It is assumed on 
page 422 that it was Partition alone kept ‘ Ireland out of 
the Liberation War of Humanity.’ This great struggle 
opened apparently on ‘ Wolfe Tone Sunday,’ June 22nd, 
1941, when Germany attacked the Soviet Union, and 
Mr. de Valera, as a second Owen Roe, failed to recognise 
Mr. Churchill as a second General Monk. 

These are surface blemishes. The main object is achieved: 
to introduce the English reader to the history of Irish social © 
and national struggles, and Irish readers to the story of 
English democratic and social history. Although Mr. 
Jackson does not scorn an index, he is shy of full references 
and bibliographies. He prefers to flash a Marxist film, 
and a very colourful one on the screen, without pedantic 
exactness but with lively captions.enough. It may be said 
that he. would have been wiser to begin with the siege of _ 
Limerick and leave pre-Norman Gaelic Ireland alone. 
The early section is the poorest in the book, and does not 
show due consideration of more recent research. | 

As before noted, Mr. Jackson is so busy on his film 
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that he often polishes a fact for effect, although this.rarely 
affects the truth of his main argument. A weakness fer 
‘Parnell leads him, however, into rejecting the criticism 
of the ‘ Kilmainham Treaty’ as a surrender of the land 
fight, on which such varied writers as Connolly, Davitt, 
Brian O’Neill, Conor Cruise O’Brien and Dr. T. W. 
Moody are agreed. ‘There are such surprising errors of 
fact as the statements that Connolly’s leg was amputated 
before his execution ; that Tom Clarke (instead of Pearse) 
grasped Connolly’s hand when the Republican Proclama- 
tion was read ; that the Clerkenwell explosion was a mere | 
piece of terrorist stupidity (and not, as a participant later 
revealed, an amazing error of judgment on the part of an 
eminent Fenian leader), and so on. 

Mr. Jackson might retort that he has forgotten more 
than many of his critics have yet learned, and as the author 
of both a good outline history, and of a very thorough 
treatment of Irish social and political history, he may 
with an easy conscience so retort. : 


ENTANGLEMENTS 
SUNDAY AFTER THE WAR. By Henry MILter. (Editions Poetry, London). 
Reviewed by CECIL SALKELD 


HIS book consists of Excerpts, Fragments, Notes and 
Letters. Mr. Miller has a rowdy rampageous mind. 
He is very lively at the expense of Hollywood. We 
have reached the point where black and white are inter- 
changeable. The best film of the year might as well. be 
the worst of the year.’ He describes the toneless Voice 
of the newsreel, not varying an iota whether telling of 
‘triumph, catastrophe or toothpaste. He dreams of Rama- 
krishna, and of a small Cherokee reservation in the Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, which he found all peace and 
silence. He is /audator temporis acti. — | 
He raises out of his despair to praise the Greek poet 
Anghelos Sikelianos, whom he acclaims as an emissary 
of light. Indeed, early on in the war, these young Greeks 
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on-the air, singing their folk songs, seemed Children of 
Light. 


His personality has many facets. We have grim. 
realism : the author, unresponsive to dull people ground 
down by misery—suddenly, when you least expect it, 
bursts into tears. 

He dreams of humanity united in brotherly love—after 
an era of unparalled misery and degradation—without 
nationality or possessions. Money will be obsolete. The 
politician will be extinct. As for art—The artist does not 
survive. At this point, I think of Heidegger’s dismal 
phrase: ‘“man—a sentinel of the null.’** He is very 
voluble in his aimless attacks upon the Here and Now. 
One feels sometimes that he should be letting off all that 
steam, playing football. 

He is at his best on the imaginative plane. Parts of 
The Rosy Crucifixion are magnificent. Then his free 
imagination stumbles back upon himself—becoming self- 
entangled, mawkish, even dull. He has enthusiasnis, 
not always infectious—affections, perhaps. I had nearly 
said he has no reverence. Yet it would not be true to 
say he has no reverence : his values are different from the 
average man’s, that is all. 

He deals with psychoanalysis. Perhaps it is right that 
one has to break through dense jungles of words, in order 
to come upon the lion, the tiger : these sovereign creatures 
are there, after ali—although one had begun to doubt it. 
In his penetrating study of D. H. Lawrence, he gives some 
good definitions. ‘. . . violence is its own justification, 
a pure thing. And obscenity is one of the many forms of 
violence. It is the expression of the insufficiency of symbol, 
the explosion which occurs when the tension of antagonistic 
forces is no-longer adequate to preserve the image.’ He 
lingers over that magical phrase of Lawrence’s: ‘ Start 
with the sun and the rest will slowly, slowly happen.’ 

Miller tells us: ‘That process is everything. . . the 
way. (An ideal as empty as that of ‘ eternal revolution.’) 


* Cf. Existentialism: Guido de Ruggiero. 
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Then he speaks in tinging tones of faith. True, Miller’s 
ideal is of universal brotherhood—everyone will be a genius 
.——there will be no more art. : 

But do we not need light and shade? Can we manage 


without the fool, the clown, the criminal—the artist, who 
is all three ? 


RECENT GAELIC WRITINGS 


D{OLTA FAOI NA LUACH. By Sfamus © Nem. (Stationery Office, 1946, 
price, 7a.) 


HE range, volume and quality of Séamus O Néill’s 

work make him one of our foremost writers of Irish. 

He has given us in recent years a book of short 
stories and a book of poems, he has won several Oireachtas 
prizes for a diary too candid to be published at present, 
and his first novel is in the press. ‘This is his fourth and 
best play. 

The piece has its, faults of construction and some of its 
situations are inadequately developed, as though its author 
tired of them half-way and passed. hurriedly on, but it 
hints within its small compass at that incessant conflict 
between the demand of the flesh for the comforts of life 
and the whisper of the spirit for its glories which must 


have so racked our fathers faced with a struggle against ' 
terrible odds. Séamus O Néill’s terse, pungent style lends _. 


itself to dialogue, and much of that in the play is excellent. 

The characterisation is better than in his previous work, 

and the play builds up to a strong, if rather forced climax. 
S. On 


CUIMHNE SEAN-LEINBH. . By Papruic O’CRUADHLAOICH. (Stationery” 
Office). 

HIS is another book of reminiscences from the 

Gaeltacht. Some of these books have a local interest, 

and may be of use to the student of folklore but this 

one does not justify its publication even on that score. 
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The exceedingly sloppy introduction by Torna is, perhaps, 
the worst part of the book. In it he writes (our free trans- 
lation) :— 

‘ What a pleasant, satisfying life they had in the remote 
countryside during Padraig’s youth. Everybody had 
plenty to eat and drink ; tradesmen were flourishing ; 
working by day—even if it was slavery itself—and dancing 
and music and story-telling at night. They knew how to 
live honestly, to be satisfied with their lot in life, to bear 
patiently hardship and thin times, etc.’ 

What a pity Torna did not live in that golden = 

>. N 


SCEAL UR AGUS SEAN-SCEAL. By ‘MArre.’ (Stationery Office, 35.). 


which is agonising in its discomfiture for the victim 

and not too comfortable for the teader, who is some- | 
times left wondering whether anyone could deserve it all, 
Séamus O Grianna (‘ Maire ’) has few equals. In his latest 
volume of short stories, he proves, notably in ‘ Eisiomlair,’ 
that the hand that manipulates the rack has lost none of 
its cunning. Some of the stories are below his usual 
standard. But ‘ Maire’ is still the best writer writing in 
Irish to-day. | 


\ S a satirical writer who can build up a dénouement 


C. ON 


THE OPEN WINDOW 
A Monthly Perambulation 
Conducted by Gulliver 


—— 


‘This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen; you may do as you please here.’ 


—She Stoops to Conquer. 


HAVE been del'ghted and 
encouraged by the entries in the 
competition for the best translation 

of Du Bellay’s famous ‘ Exile’ poem 
—known to schoolmasters as ‘ Les 
Regrets. Sonnet 31. ‘This has been 
by far the most successful of all the 
competitions we have had. There 
were 52 entries, Ireland providing 34, 
England ro, ‘U.S. 3, Scotland’ 2, 
France 2, Switzerland 1. All, except 
three, were good, readable attempts ; 
many were very meritorious, and at 
least half of the 52 were so good as to 
make it nearly impossible to choose 
between them. This seems to me to be 
altogether splendid. 
Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait 
un beau voyage, 
Qu comme celui-la qui conquit la 
‘Toison, 
Et puis cst retourné, plein d’usage et 
raison, 
Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son 
Age ! 

Quand reverrai-je, helas! de mon 
petit village 
Fumer la cheminée : 

saison 
Reverrai-je le clos de ma pauvre 
maison, 
Qui m’est une province, et beaucoup 
d’advantage ? 
Plus me plait le sejour qu’ont bati 
mes aleux, 


et en quelle 


Que des palais Romains le front 
audacieux 3 

Plus que le marbre dur me plait 
Vardoise fine, 

Plus mon Loire Gaulois que le 

Tibre Latin, 

Plus mon petit Lyré que le mont 
Palatin, 

Et plus que lair marin la douceur 
Angevine. : 


MONG those translations which 
deserve special mention is one 
from an entrant who says: J was 
ome of those unfortunate people 
who had not French included in their 
‘education, and commenced studying 
only a little over a year ago—about an 
hour each week. I have probably, 
therefore, missed many of the niceties 
of the sonnet, but have done my best 
to make my translation at least intelli- 
gent. It was that, and much more, and 
I congratulate this entrant, who will, 
I am sure, be much interested in com- 
paring other translations with his 
own. Do I detect an echo of ‘ the 
Gaelic’ in: 
My grief! when shall I ever see the 
chimneys smoke again, 
In my own little village? ... 
A good example of the difficulties 
of translating occurs in one of the 
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entries from France, where /e clos de 
ma pauvre maison became the paddock 
of my home. If only the translator’s 
metre had permitted, say, the paddock 
behind my house? Others followed 
Chesterton—or rather, did as he did— 
in making it the door of the house. Miss 
Florence Lynch, of 112 South Cir- 
cular Rd., who describes the poem 
as ‘untranslatable,’ successfully and 
with originality, turned the c/s line 
into : 
In what happy hour 
Shall I see the small trees of my orchard 
in flower. 

Unfortunately, this entrant’s skilful 
rhyming and metre bravely—but too 
bravely—took the risk that its beat 
might pass into the hoofbeats of 
Macaulay’s war-horse carrying, him 
up from the Shades to dash coz brio 
across the Tiber— 

O, more to my mind is my ancestor’s 
home 
Than the arrogant front of the temples 
of Rome ; 
More our delicate slate than the cold 
marble’s glare, 
More our own native Loire than the 
Tiber’s dark fount, 
More our tiny Lyré than the Palatine 
Mount, 
And more than sea-wind the soft 
Angevin air. 

I think that’s a fine, dashing verse, 
and a remarkably skilful rendering of 
every statement in the corresponding 
lines of the poem, but it’s not Du 
Bellay—at least, not to Gulliver. 

This competitor was not alone in 
thinking the poem _ untranslatable. 
From 28 Seymour Gardens, Ilford, 
Essex, Mr. William Stansfield writes : 
Christmas being, notoriously, the season 


of goodwill, I think it by no means 
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handsome of you to set such temper- 
trying problems as this Sonnet. In 
consideration, however, of .he pleasure 
I have derived from your columus in 
time past, I smother the fury at the 
inadequacy of the English tongue which 
has mounted within me, and send you 
not merely Christmas Greeting but a 
free pardon. 

His translation is: 

His travels ended, happy is the man, 

Like Ulysses, or him with Fleece for 
prize, 

Returned with great experience, and 
wise, 

To end his days with friends, where he 
began. 

But when, alas, shall I again behold 

My village chimneys smoking ; once 
more see 

My cottage-home’s green paddock, which 
to me 

Is wide domain and very realm of gold ? 

More dear is that, my forebears built 
as home, 

Than all the soaring palaces of Rome s 

More dear is slated roof than marble 
frieze § 

More dear, small Lyré mine than 
Roman mount ; 

And sweeter, Anjou air than ocean 
breeze ! : 

That, despite the weak beginning, 
seems to me to catch mood and rhyme 
very well, and more of the dignity, 
if perhaps somewhat less of the feeling, 
than other versions conveyed. I like 
It. 

Several entrants mistook the adjec- 
tive ‘ Angevine’ for a place-name, so. 
that we had the soothing air of gentle 
Aingevine, and the softly gentle breath 
of Angevy. An old competitor and 
prize-winner, Miss Anne Kiely, of 
10 William Street, Waterford, got it 


Bee: 


Your bread is rationed ; your vegetables are 


scarce and dear; your diet is perhaps not as 
varied as it might be : 


IF you are an urban dweller you cannot 
solve these difficulties entirely but with a 
little hard work you can reduce them con- 


siderably. 


IF you have a garden you can, by cultivat- 
ing it properly, produce your own vegetables 
cheaply and so make your diet more inter- 
esting and your bread ration go further. 


IF you have not a garden you may, on 
application to your local authority or 
association, get an allotment at a reasonable 


rent. 


A well cultivated allotment provides a con- 


stant supply of vegetables for a small family all 
the year round. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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nicely as ‘ Anjou’s sweet air,’ but not 
without a little plaint: When I 
first read Du Bellay’s sonnet I decided 
that the phrase ‘ La douceur Angevine’ 
was untranslatable. ‘ Plein d’usage et 
raison’ alsogave me a few headaches... 
I decided not to add to my difficulties 
by trying to rhyme in the Italian 
manner; I felt that what was good 
enough for Shakespeare was good 
enough for Du Bellay :— 
Happy is he who like Ulysses old, 
Or like the winner of the Golden Fleece, 
Expert and wise from voyage long and 
bold, 
Homeward returns to kindred and to 
peace. 
Alas! When shall I see the smoke arise 
From village chimneys near my own 


loved fields ; 


When shall my home again delight my 


eyes 7 
My little kingdom which all comfort 
yields ? 
Dearer to me is that ancestral place 
Than Roman palaces with proud fagade; 
Hard marble pleases less than slate’s 
soft grace, 
And Gallic Loire makes Tiber’s beauty 
fade. 
Dearer to me than Rome is Lyré fair, 
And gladly would I breathe Anjou’s 


sweet air. 
& 


ERE is an example of the 


dangers which may lie in second 
thoughts :— 
Happy who, learned in the world’s ways, 
Shall, like the reaver of the Golden 
Fleece 
Or like Ulysses, from his wanderings 
cease | 
And spend at home the remnant of his 
days. 
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That, including the fine remnant, 
became on second thoughts :— 
Happy who home returns like Ulysses 
Or that young prince who sought the 

freece of gold 
And there, his mind now shaped in 
wisdom’s mould, 
Enjoys the mellow sunset of his days. 
This competitor’s first entry was 
very good indeed; his second was so 
bad that we passed from wisdom’s 
mould to find Du Bellay talking of his 
tear-dimmed gaze. 

I liked: You may not like it, but I 
myself am immensely pleased with my 
rendering ; so says Brother Patrick 
of St. Patrick’s College, Newtown, 
adding: and that will be ample com- 
pensation for your potential disapproval. 
The same admirable independence of 
the artist is expressed by Mr. E. P. 
Dowling of Old Blackrock Rd., Cork. 
I have been so often wounded, I shall not 


- wince at utter defeat among the mighty 


of your choosing. Remember, ° the 
reward is in the doing, and the rapture 
of pursuing is the prize the vanquished 
gain.” -Forgive me if I am tempted to 
say these little competitions are among 
the best things in your Review ! 


OME competitors were led to 
extend the sentiments and thoughts 
in the poem. Sometimes the exten- 
sion was caused by the necessities of 
the chosen metre or rhyming, some- 
times by a determined search for 
assonances and vowel-rhyming, some- 
times by an almost Dickensian ebulli- 
ence of sympathy :-— 
But when shall I view loved Touraine, 
when see again : 


——MORRIS BOOKS—— 
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The smoke ascending from my people’s 
kindled hearth, 

The Garden of my Boyhood, 
Leloved earth 


that 


Beyond all kingdoms princes covet— . 


when, ah! when? . 
Others wandered dreamily among 
speculations ‘ Shall it be Summer or 
Winter when I see...’ 
mists weathered away the clear outline. 


N entry from a French visitor to 
Ireland, Miss Christiane Duclcs, 
writing from Mount Anville Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Dundrum, 
had some fine touches. If only the 
competitor had been a pupil, not a 
grown-up visitor, my heart would 
have rejoiced at evidences that, amid 
the surge of Irish, an Irish school still 
had time and taste for Horace: 
Let me have the fine slate rather than 
the hard marble. 

This entry has another example of a 
word unluckily translated :— 

I had rather have the abode my ancestors 
built 

Than the bold impediment of the Roman 

. | palages » 

Let me have the fine slate rather than 
the hard marble. 

I liked this entry. But then I liked 
not less than two out of every three 
versions. And I’m glad to know that 
I have introduced the poem to some, 
among them the prize-winner for two 
years running, Mrs. M. A., formerly 
of Wexford, now of Ballydunorea 
House, Kilcool, who says :—I happen 
to be one of the ‘some’ to whom the 
poem is quite new, so you have done your 


good een in a naughty world. The 


; soft Irish. 
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Paes is, it is such @ jenel one is self- 
conscious of playing about with it. 


O many entries being so good, I 

have had the greatest difficulty in 

keeping the list of ‘ Highly Com- 
mended’ from filling pages. Firstly, 
the ‘ Commended ’ :— 

Mr. Basil Payne, 48 Greenville 
Terrace, S. C. Rd., Dublin (perhaps 
this should be on the Highly Com- 
mended list); Mr. Charles J. 
Mathews, «Skylea, Ballymakenny, 
Drogheda (a sister, wife? on the 
‘Highly’ list); ‘ Biro,’ no address ; 
Mr. E. P. Dowling, Rock Lodge, Old 
Blackrock Rd., Cork; Miss Eirene 
Collis, 15 Glanilla Road, N.W.3 
(London ?); Monsieur Jean de Par- 
lac, 30 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris; 
‘ J.A.R., Dublin’; Mr. Colin Mackie, 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 

The ‘ Highly Commended’ list, 
from which I must choose the winner, 
is :— 

Miss Laurette Kiernan, Greville 
Arms Hotel, Granard; Louie 
Mathews, Skylea, Ballymakenny, 
Drogheda; Brother Patrick of New- 
town; Mr. P. M. Diskin, * Grace 
Dieu,’ Fr. Griffin Rd., Galway; 
Mademoiselle Christiane Bacloe Miss 
Florence Lynch; Muss Joan Swaine, 
The Deanery, Limerick; Mr. Cor- 
nelius D. Vandon, 127 Park Avenue 
(?) New York; Mademoiselle Marie 
de Bregon, Paramou, Champtoce- 
deaux; Miss Mollie Herbert, Léeds 
University; Mr. William Stansfield, 
28 Seymour Gardens, Ilford, Essex ; 
Miss Teresa Mantin, 16 Westland 
Row, Dublin; Miss Mary Hanley, . 
108 O’Connell -St.,. Limerick ;. Mr. 


GUARD THE NATION’S 
FOOD SUPPLY 


by sowing 


ROWAN'’S 


‘Fulcrop’ Seeds 
for | 
Farm and Garde 


Fully informative catalogues 
free on request to readers 
of The Bell. 


‘Enquiries Invited 


M. ROWAN & €0., LID. 


‘‘The House of Rowan”’ 


Seed Merchants and Seed Growers 


51, 52 Capel Street 
|, 2 Westmoreland Street 


DUBLIN 


MAN 


Conservative— 
perhaps, but he has an 
individuality 
and appreciates something 
a little out of the ordinary, 
We at Kingstons cater 
for his preferences — 
those quiet touches of sartorial 
distinction which make 
all the difference. 


MINCSTONS 


O’Conne?' St., & George's St., Dublin 


Domas 
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Neill Wells, 30 Trinity College, 
Dublin; Mr. Henry Staunton, Lands- 
downe Rd., Canterbury; Mr. Nigel 
Harriford, 21 Lorne Gardens, 
Hanover Gate, London; Mrs. Nola 
Jackson, The Deanery, Cashel ; -Miss 
Anne Kiely of Waterford; Mrs. 
“M.A.’; Mr. J. C. Smyth, 7 Dart- 
mouth Square, Dublin; ‘ Pelion,’ no 
address given; Miss Sheila Fleming, 
5 Buckston Hill, Sunday’s Well, 


Cork; Mr. Arthur V. Osborne, 
Milford, Co. Donegal. 
8 
HE final race is between 
Mesdames Herbert, Kiely, 


_ Fleming and Messrs. Stansfield, 
Diskin, Wells, Smith, Osborne, with 
‘ Pelion,’ male or female. 

Miss Fleming’s two Anglo-French 
rhymes near the end are bold strokes, 
and her ‘the world to me’ line is 
a triumph of understanding and 
sympathetic craftsmanship. ‘ Quiet 
anchorage’ and the ‘J dream” intru- 
sion troubled me, as did the confusion 
of the roots among the palaces :— 
Happy the wanderer by fair winds 

blown. 
Like Ulysses or Fason with his prize. 
Come back from distant seas s mature and 
wise 

To quiet anchorage amongst his own. 
But ah! my village! exiled and alone, 
I dream of chimney-smoke against the 

skies, 
A little house, the plot that round it lies, 
The world to me though all the world 
Poe known. 
The place where all my roots lie dearer 

Sar 

Than the proud-staring palaces of 
Rome, 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Softer than marble’s gloss the thin slate’ s. 
hue, 

Dearer than Tiber’s wave my own 
Loire, 

Than Palatine’s mount the little hills 
of home, 

Than ocean wind the soft airs of Anjou. 


-R. WELL’S version attractively 
sinks to a fine last line on a 

dying fall, despite ‘the Tiber 

bright.’ I like its SPs which is 

hurt by * wisdom’s fruit ’ 

Ok, happy who has travelled, fate his 
Luide, 

As Fason or Ulysses long ago, 

And home again, with wisdom’s fruit 
to show, 

Can then among his own till death 
reside ! 

How long, alas, am I to be denied 

The smoke arising from the land I know, 

And that poor plot that seems to me as 
though 

It were far greater than a province wide? 

Of, more I love my forebears’ simple home 

Than these majestic palaces of Rome ; 

Oh, more than marble hard, slate finely 
Slue, 


My native Loire before the Tiber bright, 


My Lyré small before Rome’s proudest 
height, 
More than sea air, the sweetness of 
Anjou. 
F inally, here is Chesterton’s trans- 
lation :-— 
Happy, who like Ulysses or that lord 
Who raped the Fleece, returning 
full and sage, 
With usage and the world’s wide 
reason stored, 


GALLERIES 


With his own kin can wait the end 
of age: ; 
When shall I see, when shall I see, 
God knows! 
My little village smoke ; or pass the 
door, 
The old dear door of that unhappy 
house 
That is to me a kingdom and much 
more ? 
Mightier to me the house my fathers 
made 
Than your audacious heads, O 
Halls of Rome ! 


More than immortal marbles un- 
decayed 
The thin sad slates that cover up 
my home ; | 
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More than your Tiber is my Loire to 


me, 
The Palatin my little Lyre there, 
And more than all the winds of all the 
sea 
The quiet kindness of the Angevin 
air. 


I award three prizes. First place to 
Mr. Stansfield’s poem, printed a few 
paragraphs earlier. Second place to 
Miss Fleming’s, and third to Mr. 
Wells’ version. 

I shall see if I can induce Tue Bett 
to put up some consolation prizes 
for the others on my final list—it 
wouldn’t be too much for them to do 
for Gulliver. 


The Pick 
of Perfection... 


ripe, delicious black currants, especially 
cultivated upon our own fruit farms, and picked 
and preserved in all their freshness, for your 


enjoyment during the winter. 


FRUITFIELD PRESERVES 


om = wists ie 

— 
FIRE : LOSS OF PROFITS : MOTOR : 
BURGLARY : EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY etc. 


Life Assurance Transacted in Northern Ireland 


DUBLIN BRANCH: 5 COLLEGE GREEN, C.1. Tel. 76708 
Cork Office: 18 SOUTH MALL - - Tel. 1038 
Limerick Office: 64 O’CONNELL STREET Tel. 529 
Belfast Branch : Imperial House, Donegall-Sq., E. Tel. 23008 
Derry Office: 20 Market Place - - - Tel. 46127 


Your whole future success m2y depend on having a ‘*‘New 
lreland’’ Life and Endowment Policy. It gives you fuil 
security for yourself, your family and your dependents. It 
covers you immediately in case of early death, or it provides 
a substantial sum at your retiring period, or for your children’s 
education and careers. Ic also enables you to purchase your 
“own home NOW. Payments may be made by gradual stages 
to suit your income—monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly. 
A phone call or postcard will bring you fuller information. 


TOTAL FUNDS NOW EXCEED £2,500,000 


NEW IRELAND ASSURANCE CO., LID. 


HEAD OFFICE —12 DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN 
“ M. W. O’Reilly, P.C., F.C.I.1., Managing Director. 


I was 
suffering with 
Rheumatism 


“Over 12 months ago I was 
suffering with Rheumatism. 
I could not go for a walk 
Owing to the pain in my feet 
and ankles. I decided to try 
Urillac. The swelling disap- 
peared, and the pain soon 


vanished. It gives me pleasure to recommend Urillac.” 
M.A.B. 21.10.45 


Hf you suffer from Rheumatism or nerve pains, now is the time to try Urillac. Ease: J 


from pain you can enjoy a good night’s sleep in comfort. 
quick relie$ for 


j 5 R f L L y RHEUMATISM 


; Neuritis, Lumbago, 
25 Tablets | /6, 75 Tablets 3/6 Sciatica and ail PAIN. 
Distributors for Eire; FASSETT & JOHNSON (IRELAND) LTD., 6 CROW STREET, DUBLIN 
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Sells 


Be Canny 


Kilkenny 


Kilkenny Woollen Mills 


BOXES 
for 
Volumes 1 and 12 


now ready 


Also for past Volumes 


Neatly turned out in 
briluant RED -shade 


3/- each post free 


Send P.O. to: THE BELL, 
2 Lower O’Connell St., 
Dublin. 


HAIR CREAM 
1A KENROSA PRODUCT 


@ 
THE PERFECT HAIRDRESS. 
- ING, NEVER FLAKES, 
PRESERVES, STRENGTHENS 
AND CONTROLS THE 
HAIR 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR 30 YEARS OF 
PASHANA, FOUGERE 
LOTIONS, TONFREYS 
DRY SHAMPOO, ETC. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 


BELMONT DISTRIBUTORS 


LIMITED 


9 EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN 


Phone: 73371. 


HELPS TO DIGEST YOUR FOOD 
“GIVES COMFORT” 


Relieves those sudden 
pains due to indigestion 
under the Breast Bone 
or between the Shoulders. 


OSM GRRE PREPRESS EB 


Sour stomach from over 
indulgence of any kind 
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neutralised by “Flatox” (oe 


relieves Acidity. 


ad 


May be taken against 
Air-Sickness, Sea-Sickness, 
early morning Sickness 


or just ordinary Biliousness. 


“PLATOX”  neutralises 
Acidity gradually and 


progressively. 


i A LLL 


8 Powders 1/3. Sample Packet 2d. 


Trade Enquiries: so 
BELMONT DISTRIBUTORS LI 


9 EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN 


’Phone : 


15373 


FOR MEN 


Made by 
SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
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